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To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle number of those 
you want): 
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4) Crucifix (12” high), corpus 
painted directly on mahogany ($12.50) 


5) Our Lady of Peace (8%”" high) 
Gold leaf background ($20) 


To encourage the wider use of contemporary religious 
art and to give its creators an audience for their work, 
JUBILEE is selling the works of young American artists 
through its Ikon Guild (the first of its kind). All works 
are individually produced, either hand-painted on wood 
for permanence, or printed in limited editions by silk 
screen, also on wood. The ikon and the Byzantine cru- 
cifix illustrated here are by Ade Bethune, one of the 
pioneers in the liturgical arts field in this country. Other 
ikons will be available in future months. 
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@ In 63 A.D., writing from Rome to the converted 
Jews of Palestine who were in danger of relapsing 
into Judaism under persecution, St. Paul composed 
a firm letter of exhortation to restore their flagging 
spirits (the Epistle to the Hebrews), reminding 
them of the sufferings of their ancestors in keeping 
alive the Old Dispensation: “Theirs was the faith 
which subdued kingdoms, which served the cause 
of right, which made promises come true,” wrote 
St. Paul, “They shut the mouths of lions, they 
quenched raging fire, swords were drawn on them, 
and they escaped. How strong they became, who 
till then were weak, what courage they showed in 
battle, how they routed invading armies! There were 
women, too, who recovered their dead children, 
brought back to life. Others, looking forward to a 
better resurrection still, would not purchase their 
freedom on the rack. And others experienced mock- 
ery and scourging, chains, too, and imprisonment; 
they were stoned, they were cut in pieces, they were 
tortured, they were put to the sword; they wandered 
about, dressed in sheepskins and goatskins, amidst 
want, and distress, and ill-usage; men whom the 
world was unworthy to contain, living a hunted life 
in deserts and on mountain-sides, in rock-fastnesses 
and caverns underground. One and all gave proof 
of their faith, yet they never saw the promise ful- 
filled; for us, God had something better in store. 
We were needed, to make the history of their lives 
complete.” 

Such sufferings were shared by many of the 
Christians in the next centuries under the yoke of 
the Roman Empire (see JUBILEE’s special feature 
in this issue, The Early Christians) and such suffer- 
ing was to be endured time and time again by other 
Jews within the Church. One of the most notable 
of these was named Jacob Libermann (see page 36), 
who, upon his conversion to Christianity, was des- 
tined to years of attack at the hands of new Romans, 
some of his fellow Catholics. Despite his trials he 
persevered, and his mark has been left firmly upon 
the Church notably in two fields, spirituality (his 
“asceticism of the little” predates St. Therese’s “Lit- 
tle Way”) and missiology, where, though he never 
left his native France, his deep insights have 
changed the Church’s goals from conversion figures 
to the establishment of a native Church. Out of his 
work has grown the Church’s largest order, the 
36,000-member Holy Ghost Fathers, who are now 
spread over most of the world. 
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Founded by a 21-year-old seminarian Claude 
Poullart des Places in 1703 (he formerly was a 
lawyer), the Congregation was almost exterminated 
by the French Revolution’s Terror. One of the last 
members, a Father Bertout, survived shipwreck, cap- 
tivity and slavery under the Moors, a forced march 
through the Sahara and an interlude with pirates 
before returning to Paris to try to revive the Con- 
gregation. At about the same period, Libermann, 
then a seminarian, was beginning to formulate a 
similar society—directed toward the Negroes in the 
French colonies and called the Congregation of the 
Holy Heart of Mary. In 1848 Rome suppressed 
Libermann’s Congregation, ordering its members to 
join the Holy Ghost Fathers and appointed Liber- 
mann superior-general. 

_ Today, the Holy Ghost Fathers have provinces in 
Ireland, Germany, Portugal, the United States, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Canada, England, Poland, Brazil and 
Switzerland, besides the mother-province in France. 
Their major missions are in Africa and the West 
Indies, but the Fathers can also be found in Italy 
and Spain. In the U.S., besides operating Duquesne 
University in Pittsburgh, the Congregation main- 
tains 45 Negro parishes and missions and is work- 
ing among the Mexicans in California. The Con- 
gregation includes both brothers and priests. 

@ Readers who are interested in aiding Sister 
Theresa, whose work among the poor of Calcutta 
is featured in this issue (see pages 28 through 35), 
may get in touch with her at Nirmal Hriday, Cal- 
cutta, India, her headquarters. It is hard to let the 
article on Sister Theresa go by without a note of 
comment. While Sister Theresa has been working 
eighteen hours a day under appalling conditions 
(“Calcutta’s heat and dirt are beyond belief,” re- 
ports JUBILEE’s photographer) to aid a pitiful hand- 
ful of people dying of starvation and disease, the 
American government was sending out $614,000,- 
000 to its farmers for not planting 400,000,000 
bushels of corn and wheat, and 600,000,000 pounds 
of rice. Granted that there are “valid” political and 
economic reasons for such restrictions in farm 
production, it is at the same time apparent that the 
good Samaritan concept is dead in the world’s 
largest “Christian” nation. That unplanted food 
could have fed a lot of people. Not even America’s 
Catholics, as far as could be learned, said anything 
in protest over such waste while large areas of the 
world were experiencing near starvation. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
SWEDEN 


Sodra Sandby 

A group of contemplative sisters—French 
Dominicans from Saint-Marie des Tourelles, 
Montpellier—have recently established a 
Small convent here, afew miles from Lund. 

- They come from Prouille, the monastery 
founded by Saint Dominic himself, and are 
trying to re-establish their Order here, 
originally founded in Sweden in the thir- 
teenth century. This new Dominican founda- 
tion is the first since the time of King 
Gustav Vasa, who destroyed most of the re- 
ligious houses in 1550, when he introduced 
the Reformation. 

The sisters are strictly contemplative, 
but they have received permission from 
Rome to open—temporarily at least—their 
cloister-grille to allow interested Swedes 
to enter to discuss the religious life and 
to make retreats at the convent guest house. 

All the sisters, after preliminary vows, 
receive five years of supplementary forma- 
tion in theology and philosophy, which 
aids them to give more effective advice to 
retreatants. 

Such an approach helps meet the demands of 
Catholicism in this country. There are only 
28,000 Catholics in Sweden, out of a pop- 
ulation of 7,300,000, and the difficulties 
to overcome are many. The few Catholics are 
very poor and they can give the sisters 
little aid. The convent lacks even the es- 
sentials, such as good books on the spirit- 
ual life. 

Recently I made a trip to Sodra Sandby to 
talk to the sisters and to see how they are 
adjusting to life here and to write an 
article about them for one of the Swedish 
newspapers. As I arrived the sisters were at 
Vespers in their tiny white-walled chapel. 
The chapel is furnished with simple wooden 
benches and a modern slab altar standing on 
uncut gray fieldstones. 

After Vespers we walk out to the court- 


yard. The seriousness of prayer has slipped 
away from the sisters' faces. The prioress 
pats Blackie, the farm dog. Sister Marie- 
Nicole, with her thin, birdlike face, dis- 
appears into the kitchen to help the two 
other sisters prepare dinner. Sister In- 
grid stands next to me in the mild grey day,., 
an image of health; her cheeks are red and 
Shining like a newly picked-up autum 
apple. Her movements are swift despite her 
heavy shoes, and her hands are rough and 
blistered by the hard work in the fields. 

"Yes, we work a lot here," she says, 
smiling brightly. She looks like a young, 
blooming housewife in charge of a big farn, 
a husband and many children. But her long 
white woolen tunic and black veil is a sign 
that she has withdrawn from all earthly 
pleasures in favor of poverty, chastity and 
obedience. Her head, under the black veil, 
is shaved, she sleeps on a narrow bed—a 
bare plank—she cannot leave the convent, 
cannot possess anything of her own and yet, 
you would rarely meet among the standard- 
worshiping Swedes a human being shining 
with such a manifest harmony. 

We went inside to talk. Mother Reginald, 
the prioress, is French and has been living 
in Sweden for the last nine years; she has 
a great dignity and displays a dry humour. 
With Sister Ingrid, she talks open-heart- 
edly about what it means to be a nun. 

"Many people ask us," says Sister Ingrid, 
"if one cannot be none-the-less a good 
Christian living in the world or married. 
Life in the world is certainly the normal 
way in which God blesses us, and we are 
quite aware of that, of course. But it also 
happens that very young men and women feel 
themselves irresistibly drawn by something 
else: they may experience deep in their 
hearts -such a strong, infinite love and 
gratitude towards God that they know—ab- 
solutely and entirely—they must leave 
everything to follow Him completely—body 
and soul. I was aware—very young—of that 
call." Sister Ingrid tells her story with 
her soft, slightly singing voice. She 
speaks Swedish perfectly but with a slight 
French accent. Her mother is a Swede and her 
father a Frenchman. The family has lived 
alternately in Skania, the southernmost 
province of Sweden, and in France. Her par- 
ents are atheists, although righteous and 
truth=-seeking. The children were never 
baptized and Christianity was not accepted 


- at home. Nevertheless, when still quite a 


little child, Ingrid became intensely aware 
of the proximity of God. "I dreamed and 
fancied I was living cloister-life before 
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I ever knew that such a thing existed," she 
says. 

Her parents hoped that she would come out 
of her religious "whim" after college. She 
once thought of studying medicine, but her 
longing for the religious life grew strong- 
er. She told her parents so; as a last re- 
sort they. shipped her back to Sweden, to 
do some social work, hoping it would change 
her ideas. But Ingrid's resolution stood 
firmly and after a year she wrote to the Do- 
minican convent at Montpellier, and was 
accepted as a novice; after serving the 
customary two years of probation, she took 
the preliminary vows for the next three 
years. Dominican novices may return to the 
world after the first five years if they 
find that the religious life is too hard, 
but in fact few do withdraw; having com- 
pleted her novitiate, Sister Ingrid took 
her final vows. 

When I ask her if she has not some time in 
her life, like every young girl, longed 
after clothes and other luxuries, she an- 
swers that all that seems to her of no value 
when compared to life with God, drawing 
upon the very foundation of existence. 

"Then of course, one must fight against 


’ one's passions. Christian life is a battle. 


The vow of chastity does require a lot," 
she says. "A longing for love, a husband 
and children is in the heart of every woman. 
We give up marriage and maternity and fam- 
ily-life in general—which are great and 
beautiful things. But this we do in order 
to turn our whole power.of love towards God. 
But true Christian love is of such nature 
that one cannot love God without loving 
one's neighbor as one's own self. The vow 
of chastity ought to give us a heart full of 
love. A nun is, first of all, ‘someone who 
loves,‘ someone who has so much love in her 
heart that it can include everyone." 
Mother Reginald and Sister Ingrid talk 
about the three basic religious vows: pov- 
erty, chastity and obedience, together 
with the rule of strict silence used in the 
Order. "We own nothing personally, not even 
our clothes or our bed. We must live as 
simply as possible. Which does not mean 
that we must be destitute of what is neces- 
Sary ; but we must learn to reduce our needs 
and be content with as little as possible. 
The modern installation of our 'gard,' the 
intelligent upkeeping of our fruit-grow- 
ing, both aim towards the same end: to 
lighten the material work in order to save 
time and strength for the Office and for 
private prayer, several hours a day. Our 
real work is prayer and this helps us to 
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live always with Him in Faith, Hope and 
Love: this is the essential part of our 
life." 

"And obedience," says Mother Reginald, 
"is the best way to real freedom. I have 
never met so many thoroughly free people as 
the religious. By the means of our three 
great vows, we are freed little by little, 
of our selves." 

"We work in silence and do not speak un- 
less it is necessary for our work," says 
Sister Ingrid. "And so we really live ina 
great solitude, in spite of our living to- 
gether. But nevertheless, it can be said 
that silence contributes to strengthening 
our communion. But we laugh a lot for we can 
show that we are glad." Mother Reginald 
agrees and laughs also but it is an older 
woman's silent smile. Sister Ingrid is 
Still young and full of lifes: her laugh 
rings like small silver bells. 

Through the window comes the machine- 
gun-like racket of a drilling machine. 
Architect Hans Westman, of Lund, designed 
the new convent; the region is stony and 
rock was found under the thin layer of 
earth. The present "gard" will be used as a 
guest—-house. Six guest-rooms are ready for 
those who wish to come for a time of seclu- 
Sion and recollection in a convent—at no 
cost if they are unable to pay. 

The sisters’ day does not pass away in 
idleness. They intend to earn their liv- 
ing through whatever work they can find: 
translations, weaving, sewing, typewrit- 
ing ; they also have ten acres of apple trees 
which, they hope, will bear enough fruit 
to be sold. 

While I am talking to Mother Reginald, 
Sister Ingrid has left us to get into her 
work clothes and is now sitting on the trac- 
tor; she starts driving over the fields. 
They are remarkably stony and Sister Ingrid 
has labored like a man to get rid of the 
biggest stones. 

"People think it unusual to see a nun 
driving agricultural machines," says Sis- 
ter Ingrid laughing. "But the tractor saves 
precious time which can be used for spirit- 
ual exercises. And the people nearby are 
so kind. In the beginning, of course, they 
wondered about us. This is the first con- 
vent built here since Gustave Vasa's day. 
This is why we have asked the neighbors to 
coffee to talk to them about the religious 
life and to tell them why we became nuns. 
They were most interested and put in a lot 
of questions, and now I believe they have 
adopted us as if we belonged here." 

—Boel-Marie Beronius 
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The strange world of 
ANTONIO GAUDI 


In recent years, U.S. art circles have 
begun to react to the- antiseptic, geometri- 
cal approach that has marked architecture, 
graphic arts, furniture design and painting 
since the famous Bauhaus school emerged 
in the 1920’s. Attention was paid at differ- 
ent times to the individuality of Scandi- 
navian handicrafts and the warm humanity 
of Japanese carpentry. Now, in a current 
show at New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art, the interest has swung to a little-known, 
turn-of-the-century Spanish architect, An- 
tonio Gaudi. 

A townsman and contemporary of Picas- 
so, Gaudi shares the painter’s ability to 
synthesize great artistic motifs and give 
them new, unique expressions in his own 
work. Gaudi’s buildings seem continually 
to pass from total naturalism (vines, tree 
shapes) to utter fantasy; but, as in much 
great art, the most imaginative devices flow 
from structural necessity ; the most unusual 
materials are locally produced. Like the 


medieval masters he much admired, Gaud 
personally supervised the construction of é 
his buildings, often doing mosaics, pol : ; 
chroming, ironwork and sculpture himself™ 
He preferred an almost-freehand execution 
to draftboard planning, but when he died, 
the trait made it impossible to complete hig 


masterwork, Barcelona’s Expiatory Temple 
of the Holy Family. ; 
Deeply interested in philosophy, history) 


economics and aesthetics, the always-pious’ 
Gaudi practiced a severe asceticism in 
later years. “Sacrifice is all, both for the 
artist and his art,” he told his students) 
advising them to collaborate with the Crea- 
tor in following Nature, the source of all) 
creativity, and to work, plan, then sacrifice 
all when what he called the moment of, 
simplicity (akin to the bull-fighter’s “ma 

ment of truth”) arrives. Gaudi spent the! 
last years of his life in a stone studio on 
the grounds of the unfinished cathedral: 
and died in a 1926 streetcar accident. 


In the bony and wavering lines of this apartment house facade, Gaudi produced a feeling of motion reminiscent of Rococo 
experiments. More fantasial (and more typical of Gaudi), Giiell Park features a continuous serpentine bench, covered with a 
mosaic of crushed and broken faience. Throughout the park, Gaudi pushed natural motifs to gigantic extremes. 
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GAUDI'S UNFINISHED MASTERPIECE, BARCELONA'S CATHEDRAL 
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Saints & holy people 
SAINT THERESE 
A copy of the controversial 
unretouched photograph that appeared 
in JUBILEE two years ago 
SAINT BERNADETTE 
A photograph of the saint about the 
time of the apparitions at Lourdes 
CHARLES de FOUCAULD 
A close-up photograph of Father 
de Foucauld taken in the desert a few 
years before his death at the hands 
of Senoussi warriors 
CHARLES PEGUY 
A woodcut portrait of Péguy as a 
young man 
Each print about 8 x 10 inches, 
on heavy photographic paper and 
suitable for framing. $2 each. 
Order from: JUBILEE, Dep’t ST 

377 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16 
Please enclose payment 


Read AMEN 
The current illustrated number includes: 
e Mass for the People 
By Very Rev. Michael Ducey, O.S.B. 
e Liturgy and Language 
By Lancelot Sheppard 
eo Expression of Views by leading Lay- 
men 
e Participation in Low and High Masses 
By Msgr. Robert J. Sherry 
e Treasure Trove, Current Topics, Book 
Reviews, Doings of Local Groups 
and Worldwide News and Notes 
PRICE: 50¢ or $2.00 annually. 


The Vernacular Society 
P. O. Box 1791 
Chicago 90, Illinois 











MOSAICS FOR EVERYONE 
by Sister Magdalen Mary, 1.H.M. 
Spiral bound 10x14 40 pages 
seventy-five large illustrations 


Send your order now—$3.00 in advance 


To: Art Department 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE 
5515 Franklin Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 








THE CATHOLIC ART ASSOCIATION 


was organized in 1937 to foster a true understand- 
ing and a good practice of the arts among Cath- 
olics. It seeks to renew the sacred Christian spirit 
in all the arts, those that provide for the necessi- 
ties of everyday life as weil as those that are 


ly 4 
Write jor jurther information and a free copy of 
the Constitution of the Catholic Art grado. Hor 


MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY, DEPT. 3 
53 RIDGEWOOD ROAD « BUFFALO 20, N. Y. 














LETTERS TO 


EDWARD R. MURROW 


In your “Merry Christmas from the Edi- 
tors” [December, 1957], I was amused 
when I ran into the name of Edward R. 
Murrow; and being “lumped” with Ammon 
Hennacy, who I believe sold the Catholic 
Worker at St. Mary’s in Phoenix at one 
time. I do have great admiration for Mr. 
Hennacy. 

Maybe you can enlighten me just what 
contribution Mr. Murrow has made to The 
Church and Her People. 

J. B. Haves 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


@ juBILEE believes that the peace of 
Christmas should not be confined to 
Catholics alone—Eb. 


NEWMAN DEFENDED 


The breadth and depth of the photographic 
essays in JUBILEE stand out in every issue. 
Can the same be said for some of the short 
book reviews? In the January, 1958, issue 
George Lardner disposes of Newman as a 
“rather crashing bore,” because he is put 
off by the Victorianism of some of the 
Letters. So too in a recent issue another 
reviewer was lecturing Frank O’Connor be- 
cause he chooses to stay in his own milieu. 
(Would Thoreau have been a bigger man 
if he went out and looked for a bigger 
pond?) Don’t we have to approach a man 
and his environment as we find him—either 
in fact or fiction? These are rhetorical 
questions which require no answer. I’ve 
been working on various phases of New- 
man for some twenty years and never found 
him a bore! 

Emmet LAVERY 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


@ Reviewer Lardner said, “Though 
many of the Cardinal’s ideas continue 
to be stimulating, they tend to lose 
their edge when buried in the mass of 
his prose, and besides, the. Victorian 
side of Newman’s personality can easily 
become a crashing bore.” —Ep. 


BULL-FIGHTING 


I was shocked this time by your article on 
bull-fighting [December, 1957], for which 
I can hardly find an excuse in any sense 
whatsoever, particularly in JUBILEE, which 
I have been led to believe upholds high 
moral standards. 

No profound psychological research is 
needed to explain the charm and lure of 
bull-fighting. Everybody loves crowds, color, 
movement, and a brave man. The Romans 
understood all about that sort of thing— 
which explains the arenas. 

There is something distinctly demoraliz- 
ing in pleasure found in the disfiguring, 
teasing, and torturing of an animal. It does 
not heighten the power of the Church to 
have one of its magazines (JUBILEE calls 
itself a magazine of the Church and her 
people) condone, or even if not condoning, 
find room in its pages for an article on 
bull-fighting which is not condemnatory— 
which is as much as admitting that the 
Church does not know the difference be- 
tween good and evil. 
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The fact that bull-fighting is increasingly 
popular does not mean that its value as 
a high form of entertainment is proved. It 
means the reverse, the lowering of our 
cultural standards. The brute in all of us 
is always ready for self expression. If we 
cannot draw blood ourselves, we are glad 
to have someone do it for us. Dress it up 
with banners and silks, shouting, and we 
too can feel heroic. Christ has been fight- 
ing the beast in us for twenty centuries, 
others have before Him... . 

In this country (Japan) we have suc- 
ceeded in preventing the importation of 
bull-fighting. We had the support of the 
Buddhists. Buddhism is based on compas- 
sion and it was a clear issue. I am glad 
we did not need to appeal,to the Catholics. 
But should the question come up again, it 
would seem unfortunate to have the Church 
refuse its collaboration on the grounds that 
the subject was a debatable one. 

Antonin Raymonp, F.A.LA. 
Tokyo, Japan. 


@ JUBILEE’s article (actually a review 
of several current books on the subject) 
did not take a stand in favor of bull 
fighting; it did, however, attempt to 
plumb the historical, psychological and 
religious reasons for its popularity 
among Spanish-speaking peoples——Ep. 


I bet you receive more letters of complaint 
about your sympathetic attitude towards 
bull-fighting than of praise for your expose 
of the terrible exploitation of America’s 
migrant workers in the same issue. 

James GAWKIN 

Chicago, Ill. 
@ Reader Gawkin is right. Bulls win 
more friends than people. (“If those 
migrants don’t like the work, let them 


find jobs someplace else.” )—Ep. 


NEGROES IN COLLEGE 


Your article on Eden Hall [November, 
1956] was fine, and your correspondent, 
Ann Harrigan Makler “Letters to the Edi- 
tor,” [January, 1958], may well be proud 
of the Religious of the Sacred Heart, and 
in particular of Reverend Mother Grace 
Dammann, who in 1942 accepted a colored 
student -at Manhattanville College. 

Mrs. Makler’s letter implies, though, that 
Manhattanville was the first to take this 
step. In the cause of truth it should be 
stated that in 1933 the College of St. Eliza- 
beth accepted a Negro, who remained to 
receive her degree four years later. Since 
then the College has never been without 
at least one Negro student. 

The Sisters of Charity at Convent have, 
moreover, two Negro girls in their congre- 
gation. One is a postulant; the other, for- 
merly a student of the College, has made 
temporary profession. 

I feel sure that Manhattanville will be 
glad to know that almost ten years before 
1942 a Catholic college put the possible 
objections of a few alumnae after the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body. 

KATHERINE FARRELL 
New York, N.Y. 
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spend their last days with some dignity. 
Her story, sensitively photographed by 
Homer Page, begins on page 28. 
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PANTHEON 


COMING FEBRUARY I1 


A Stirring new 
biography of the 
Saint of Lourdes 


Saint Bernadette 
Soubirous 


By Mscr. Francis Trocuu. The 
shepherdess — the visionary — the 
nun — the saint in a magnificently 
readable, definitive presentation. 
Illustrated $4.95 





A call to 
contemplation 


Come, South Wind 


A Collection of Contemplatives, 
edited by M. L. Surapy. Intr. by 
Martin C. D’Arcy, SJ. “The 
choice and arrangement of excerpts 
serve to explain Christian -contem- 
plation, almost in step-by-step fash- 
ion.”” — Msgr. John S. Kennedy. 

$3.00 


An introduction 
to prayer 


Prayer in Practice 


By Romano Guarpini. “An in- 
spired guide along the pathway of 
prayer, not merely for the select 
few but for the greatest variety of 
readers.” —Magnificat. $3.50 


Coming early March: 


The Lord’s Prayer 


By Romano Guarpint. Reveals 
the many meanings in each peti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. $2.75 


Now at your bookstore 
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_, remind us of a different water: the sacramental, 





T IS HARDLY by chance that water is 

associated with the events at Lourdes: it was 

from the very beginning. At the time of the first 
apparition, Thursday, the second of February, 1858, 
Bernadette took courage and crossed the canal of Savy 
because, on the other side, within the grotto, there was 
someone she had seen. Again a few days later, at the scene of 
the apparition, in one of those impulses which the wise of 
the earth take for folly, the young visionary, digging 

her fingers into the ground caused a fountain to 

rise unexpectedly. And so, once again, there 

was water. Since then, times without 

number water has been present as part 

of the mystery of all those ills 

cured, all those miseries appeased. It is as 

though these cures, which cannot be accounted 

for by human reason, are meant in actuality to 


























by Henri Daniel-Rops 


HA TER AT LOURDES 


and the power it has to cleanse us to the very 
depths of our being. 

ERHAPS this symbolic meaning is made clearest 
to those who come to Lourdes: either the sick, 
who come to be immersed, or the healthy who 
come to watch them. At the miraculous 
pool we are reminded irresistibly of 
that baptism by immersion which was 
long the custom in the early days 
of the Church, and to which 





submitted, at the ford of 
Bethabara, under the hand 
of John the Baptist. But 






























who among us watching the paralyzed on stretchers 
reflects that it is he himself who must be cured? Which 
of us recalls the sacramental water which once ran upon his 


forehead, and which should flow there still? 


UT WHAT are we to think of the canal across which Bernadette 
so eagerly waded (“How warm the water is,” she murmured, 
when they told her not to catch cold)—doesn’t it, too, 

remind us of another water crossed? On the 

bas-reliefs of our cathedrals the passage of the 

Red Sea is often used as an image of baptism: so 

too is the crossing of the Jordan by Joshua and 

his men on their way to the Promised Land. The 
symbolism is obvious: each of us must pass over 

hostile water to respond to the calling of 
Christ, yet each of us is powerless to do 
so with merely human means. We have, at 
every moment, this other Red Sea, this 
other Jordan—this other canal of 
Savy to cross. 
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ET EVEN these symbols are 
yY only exterior. One does not drink 
the water at Lourdes as one would drink 
from just any curative stream, like that of 
Vichy or of Chatel-Guyon. This water of Lourdes 
would not be what it is and would not have the power of 
attracting crowds, if it were not for still another 
water to which it mysteriously corresponds: the stream 
which rushed forth from the rock at Horeb when Moses 
struck it with his rod; the water (was it not the 
same?) of which it was said that once we have 
drunk it we shall never thirst again: that 
water of which Christ spoke to the humble 
Samaritan woman: “The man who drinks the 





water I give him will not know thirst 
any more. The water I give him will be 
a spring of water within him, that 
flows continually to bring him 
everlasting life” —and which from 
that time forth, flows secretly 

within us. 






































DRAWINGS BY DONALD BOLOGNESE 





THE CHRISTIANS’ CENTRAL ACT OF WORSHIP WAS THE EUCHARISTIC BANQUET, AS IN THIS SECOND CENTURY FRES 
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The awesome moment when Christ looked upon Peter and called him Th 
“the rock upon which I found my Church” led to a radical transformation int 
of human history. Within a short time the entire Roman Empire was to wil 
be permeated with the new, earth-shaking doctrine of the Redemption. wa: 
Christianity spread across the Western world with the power of an exploding “It 
sun, quickening Jew and pagan alike. At the time of the Ascension, sho 
perhaps five hundred men and women believed in Christ. When Peter, tog 
pulsating with the fires of the Holy Spirit, spoke to the crowds of foreign ( 
Jews who had come to Jerusalem from all over the Empire for Pentecost, an 
he converted 3,000, who went home bearing the word of the New ; dia 
Dispensation. Rome, even before Peter’s arrival, Ephesus, Alexandria, (“ 
Corinth, Carthage; Damascus, Antioch—almost all the cities of the Empire as | 
had small, vocal Christian communities. When Jerusalem, with Th 
the astonishing number of 15,000 Christians among its 50,000 inhabitants, wo 
was destroyed by Titus in 70 A.D., the Diaspora sent fresh waves of ext 
Christians throughout the world. By 318, when toleration was officially not 


proclaimed, there were an estimated five or six million Christians in the 


to « 

Empire's fifty milliow inhabitants and nearly one thousand episcopal sees. vés 
But though Christianity was a universal movement, it was not a mass one, Ch 
engulfing whole cities, villages or races in a wave of religious enthusiasm. of | 
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ULAR LETTERS FROM THE APOSTLES WERE READ AND EVERYONE RECEIVED A PORTION OF THE CONSECRATED BREAD AND WINE. 


(CHRISTIANS 


The way of the Christian was hard, demanded sacrifices, and required 
intelligence and fortitude, unlike the pagan cults which appealed to 

wildly sensual or emotional appetites. The acceptance of Christianity 

was an individual choice; Origen, writing in the third century, said, 
“It is not with us as with the Jewish people or the Egyptians, that we 
should be one single stock, but on the contrary, the Christians gather 

together individuals from different peoples.” 

Christian selflessness was in radical opposition to Roman hedonism 
and brutality: the result was a constant state of warfare. By an almost 
diabolical perspicacity, the Romans recognized that the Christians 
(“A mischievous sect,” Suetonius called them) were as great a menace 
as the shaggy barbarians who swarmed around the edges of the Empire. 
The Romans, who tolerated all other sects within the Empire—sun 
worshipers, the Egyptian cult of Isis, astrologers, made the 
extermination of Christianity a matter of policy. When the state did 
not order a persecution, the local governors or private citizens were likely 
to engage in their own campaigns against the Christians. What is 
remarkable is that Christianity survived and “won” by a literal following of 
Christ’s teachings: its passive resistance and sometimes eager acceptance 
of death showed that love, not violence, was the greater power. 
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The Empire’s pagan cults gave Christianity strong 
competition. Many of them were influenced by 
Zoroaster, whose teachings were especially popular 

in the form of the cult of Mithra. A Persian priest 
of the sixth century, B.C., some of whose beliefs 
have.a superficial resemblance to Christianity, 
Zoroaster predicted that eventually a savior would 
come, good would triumph and the dead would rise for 
reward or punishment. Although most of the Empire’s 
cults were easily recognized as pagan, two offshoots 
of Zoroastrianism, Gnosticism and Manicheanism, 
though condemned as heretical by the Church, 
attracted many Christians. The portrait of 
Zoroaster at the left is from a Mithraic temple in 
Dura-Europos, a frontier city on the Euphrates. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


The Roman world presented an outward appearance of orderliness 
and efficiency, springing from an ingrained virtue of strict discipline. 
However fierce the Romans’ inner nature, which showed itself in the 
cruelties of the arenas, terrible civil wars such as the world has not 
experienced again, and: the ruthless treatment of conquered enemies, 
the Romans’ feeling for law and order was deeper. Their sense of 
orderliness and efficiency gave a strong direction to the Empire. 
Their practical spirit gave a realistic, factual and efficient cast to the 
Empire, which was manifested in their great engineering triumphs 
and put the heavy imprint of the Romans everywhere, from the Irish Sea 
to the banks of the Euphrates River. The Empire was linked together 
by a triumph of engineering: the long, durable stone roads, monuments 
to human effort and science which pierced hostile forests, traversed 
mountain ranges and crossed sun-baked deserts. On these roads 
messengers sped with imperial documents, troops moved to meet the threat 
of rebellious generals or marauding barbarians, and resourceful 
merchants transported wine and food for the maw of the populace. 
And there were other triumphs of engineering skill: vast waterworks 
which quenched the thirst of the cities; the civic and sports amphitheatres — 
designed to divert the people from their problems; the 
omnipresent comtemporary architecture, a vulgarization of classic Greek 
ideals; the triumphal arches of the victorious generals; the bustling ports. 
These were marks of a vast, homogenized Empire that filled the borders 
of the Western world. Within this area was a system of order that was 
not merely superficial: the Romans imposed on the petty tribes and 
kingdoms they conquered a sense of belonging to a larger scheme of things, 
all bound to an absolute impersonal authority. The Roman conception of 
law was magnificent: Rome spread the idea that within her boundaries a 
man nust be assumed innocent until proven guilty. But within this display 
of material success, justice and democracy, was an appalling disintegration. 
The imperial court was a center of intrigue, graft and perversion: 
the ruthless, vain emperors were often schizophrenic combinations of good 
intentions and evil acts, who might reform the law courts, distribute food 
and money to the needy and at the same time torture friends to death 
and seize the estates of their heirs; engage in wasteful military campaigns 
and offer obscene sacrifices to the gods. It was no wonder that Christianity 
had an appeal not only to the oppressed but to the more honest nobility. 
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Engineering projects of great skill and daring, like 
Spain’s great Tarragona aqueduct, were part of Rome’s 
amazing system of public works. Baths, gymnasia, 
libraries and lecture halls were all provided by the 
Empire for her citizens; and corn, oil, wine, bacon and 
money were given to the needy. 
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Roman troops (here shown in battle in a second-century Greek painting) extended the Empire across most of the known 
world. The Romans built their Empire upon the Greek system of city-states welded together by Alexander the Great and his 
successors, who spread Hellenistic civilization throughout the Mediterranean, the Black Sea and Asia Minor. Though the 
Empire was Latin politically, it was culturally Hellenic, and most people knew Greek. 
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Little more than deserted ruins remain at Corinth, one of the great centers of early Christianity and the object 
of special concern on the part of St. Paul, whose Epistles to its faithful are among the most important documents 
of the early Church. The picture above shows the abandoned Temple of Apollo, a famous pagan shrine. 
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“See how these Christians love each other,” 

said a pagan quoted by the brilliant third-century 
apologist Tertullian. Love, of God, of man, was 

the keynote of the early Christian community; 
coupled with it was a joyful spirit of renunciation of 
material goods in favor of the grace-filled 

and more meaningful things of God. Outwardly the 
Christian resembled his pagan neighbor, but his 
probity and disinterestedness bore witness to 

a further calling. By his baptism, he made a firm 
commitment to another City (“Christians are made 
not born,”.said Tertullian): “There are two roads,” 
stated the Didache, a second century manual 

of Christian worship, “The road to life and 

the road to death.” The Christian chose the road 

to life, even at the risk of martyrdom, and with 

a complete commitment centered in its visible 
manifestations: on the rule of love expressed in 

the weekly celebration of the Eucharistic banquet 
and in systematic relief to the unfortunate. 

The Christian was often a proletarian—a slave 
or a servant—but large numbers were members of the 
upper-classes, dissatisfied with the corrupt life 
of the provincial courts; some converts were 
soldiers, active though often short-lived, who chose 
to join in martyrdom those they were ordered 
to execute. The first converts were Jews; but after 
the dispute over missionary goals was settled 
ina forthright statement by Peter at the council of 
Jerusalem in favor of proselytizing Jew and gentile 
on an equal basis, the Church spread rapidly, cutting 
unconditionally across racial, social and economic lines. 
Since most of the early converts were Greek- 
Speaking, urban Jews, they converted others who 
understood Greek, and Christianity was 
strongest in the cities. ; 

The Christian community was organized around 
the bishop, aided by his deacons and small groups of lay 
people, the CONTINENTES and the virgins who, for the 
love of Christ, bound themselves to a life of 
perpetual continency. The widows, in a like spirit, 
made a perpetual consecration of their state; 
occupied with little but the service of God, 
they were the recognized agents for the vast 
charitable services which were the primitive 
Church’s leading activity. 

In romantic retrospect, the age of the primitive 
Church seems one of unusual saintliness. But not 
all of its members were saints. The Church fought 
a difficult battle in the care of souls and was not 
always successful. Some of its leading, most brilliant 
members, men like Origen, Tertullian and 
Hippolytus, went into heresy. The Epistles are 


Christians worked side by side with pagans on the 
Empire’s great systems of public works. Other Christians 
were servants, businessmen or slave-teachers. 
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not only messages of instruction and confirmation 
for those firm in the faith, but of chastisement 

for the lukewarm and the sinner; the problems 

of indifference and fear were great, and the Church 
had also to contend with the attractions of secular 
society. Clear theological concepts and a precise 
idea of Christian teaching had yet to be 
developed. Consequently there were endless 
heresies and schisms, whose echoes are still felt 
today. Pastoral methods had to be perfected, and 
in the beginning the insufficiency of regular church 
buildings, or the complete lack of them, and the 
dangers of meeting were obstacles to steady growth. 
Persecution did not, as often believed, quicken 

the growth of the Church but affected it adversely. 
Yet the Church did grow, in size and sanctity, 
forging, painfully at times, the meaning 

of Christian life and worship. 
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DOCUMENTS OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


e The problem of how to treat 
Christians, asked by Pliny (the 
Younger), proconsul of Bithynia 
c. 112, of the Emperor Trajan 


It 1s my rule, Sire, to refer to you in 
matters where I am uncertain. For 
who can better direct my hesitation or 
instruct my ignorance? I was never 
present at any trial of Christians; 
therefore I do not know what are the 
customary penalties or investigations, 
and what limits are observed. (2) I 
have hesitated a great deal on the 
question whether there should be any 
distinction of ages; whether the weak 
should have the same treatment as 
the more robust; whether those who 
recant should be pardoned, or whether 
a man who has ever been a Christian 
should gain nothing by ceasing to be 
such; whether the name itself, even if 
innocent of crime, should be punished, 
or only the crimes attaching to that 
name. 

Meanwhile, this is the course that I 
have adopted in the case of those 
brought before me as Christians. (3) 
I ask them if they are Christians. If 
they admit it I repeat the question 
a second and a third time, threaten- 
ing capital punishment; if they per- 
sist I sentence them to death. For 
I do not doubt that, whatever kind 
of crime it may be to which they 
have confessed, their pertinacity and 
inflexible obstinacy should certainly 
be punished. (4) There were others 
who displayed a like madness and 
whom I reserved to be sent to Rome, 
since they were Roman citizens. 

Thereupon the usual result fol- 
lowed; the very fact of my dealing 
with the question led to a wider 
spread of the charge, and a great 
variety of cases were brought before 
me. (5) An anonymous pamphlet was 
issued, containing many names. All 
who denied that they were or had 
been Christians I considered should 
be. discharged, because they called 
upon the gods at my dictation and did 
reverence, with incense and wine, to 
your image which I had ordered to be 
brought forward for this purpose, to- 
gether with the statues of the deities; 
and especially because they cursed 
Christ, a thing which, it is said, genu- 
ine Christians cannot be induced to 
do. (6) Others named by the iriformer 
first said that they were Christians 
and then denied it; declaring that 
they had been but were so no longer, 
some having recanted three years or 


more before and one or two as long 
ago as twenty years. They all wor- 
shiped your image and the statues of 
the gods and cursed Christ. (7) But 
they declared that the sum of their 
guilt or error had amounted only to 
this, that on an appointed day they 
had been accustomed to meet before 
daybreak, and to recite a hymn an- 
tiphonally to Christ as to a god, and 
to bind themselves by an oath, not for 
the commission of any crime but to 
abstain from theft, robbery, adultery, 
and breach of faith, and not to deny 
a deposit when it was claimed. After 
the conclusion of this ceremony it was 
their custom to depart and meet again 
to take food; but it was ordinary and 
harmless food, and they had ceased 
this practice after my edict in which, 
in accordance with your orders, I 
had forbidden secret societies. (8) I 
thought it the more necessary, there- 
fore, to find out what truth there was 
in this by applying torture to two 
maidservants, who were called dea- 
conesses. But I found nothing but a 
depraved and extravagant supersti- 
tion, and I therefore postponed my 
examination and had recourse to you 
for consultation. (9) The matter 
seemed to me to justify my consulting 
you, especially on account of the num- 
ber of those imperiled; for many per- 
sons of all ages and classes and of 
both sexes are being put in peril by 
accusation, and this will go on. The 
contagion of this superstition has 
spread not only in the cities, but in 
the villages and rural districts as 
well; yet'it seems capable of being 
checked and set right. (10) There is 
no shadow of doubt that the temples, 
which have been almost deserted, are 
beginning to be frequented once more, 
that the sacred rites which have been 
long neglected are being renewed, and 
that sacrificial victims are for sale 
everywhere, whereas, till recently, a 
buyer was rarely to be found. From 
this it is easy to imagine what a host 
of men could be set right, were they 
given a chance of recantation. 


e Trajan’s instructions for. 
dealing with Christians 

YOU HAVE TAKEN the right line, my 
dear Pliny, in examining the cases of 
those denounced to you as Christians, 
for no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down, of universal application. (2) 
They are not to be sought out; if they 
are informed against, and the charge 
is proved, they are to be punished, 


with this reservation—that if anyone 
denies that he is a Christian, and 
actually proves it, that is by worship. 
ing our gods, he shall be pardoned ag 
a result of his recantation, however 
suspect he may have heen with respect 
to the past. Pamphiets published 
anonymously should carry no weight 
in any charge whatsoever. They con- 
stitute a very bad precedent, and are 
also out 0, keeping with this age. 


e@ An appeal by Tertullian to 
the Romans for fair trials 


IF IT IS certain that we are the most 
guilty of men, why do you treat us 
differently from our fellows, that is, 
from other criminals? Since it is only 
fair that the same guilt should meet 
with the same treatment. When others 
are accused on the charges which are 
brought against us, they employ their 
own tongues and hired advocacy to 
plead their innocence. They have full 
opportunity of reply and cross-exam- 
ination; for it is not permitted to con- 
demn men undefended and unheard. 
Christians alone are not allowed to 
say anything to clear themselves, to 
defend truth, to save a judge from in- 
justice. That alone is looked for, which 
the public hate requires—the confes- 
sion of the name, not the investigation 
of the charge... . 


e@ Worship: excerpts from the 
Didache (second century) 


. . « Concerning baptism, baptize in 
this way: Having first rehearsed all 
these things, baptize in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, in living water. But if you 
have not living water, baptize into 
other water; and, if thou canst not 
in cold, in warm. If you have neither, 
pour water thrice on the head in the 
name, etc.... Before the baptism let 
the baptizer and the baptized fast, 
and others if they can. And order the 
baptized to fast one or two days be- 
fore.... 

Concerning the Eucharist, give 
thanks in this way. First for the cup; 
“We give thanks to thee, our Father, 
for the holy vine of David thy servant, 
which thou madest known to -us 
through thy servant Jesus. To thee 
be the glory for ever.” And for the 
broken bread; “We give thanks to 
thee, our Father, for the life and 
knowledge, which thou madest known 
to us through thy servant Jesus. To 
thee be the glory forever. As this 
broken bread was scattered upon the 
hills, and was gathered together into 
thy kingdom from the ends of the 
earth; for thine is the glory and the 
power through Christ Jesus for ever.” 

Let none eat or drink of your Eucha- 
rist, save such as are baptized into 
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the name of the Lord. For concerning 
this the Lord hath said; “Give not 
that which is holy to the dogs.” 

And after ye are filled, give thanks 
thus: “We give thee thanks, Holy 
Father, for thy holy name, which 
thou hast made to tabernacle in our 
hearts, and for the knowledge, faith 
and immortality which thou hast 
made known to us through.thy ser- 
vant [or Son] Jesus. To thee be glory 
forever. Thou, Lord Almighty, didst 
create all things for thy name’s sake, 
and gavest food and drink to men for 
their enjoyment, that they might give 
thee thanks; and to us thou didst 
grant spiritual food and drink and 
life eternal, through thy servant [or 
Son]. Above all we thank thee that 
thou art mighty. To thee be glory for- 
ever. Remember, Lord, thy Church, to 
deliver her from all evil and to make 
her perfect in thy love, and to gather 
from the four winds her that is sancti- 
fied into thy kingdom which thou 
didst prepare for her; for thine is the 
power and the glory for ever. Let 
grace come, and let this’ world pass 
away. Hosanna to the God of David. 
If any is holy, let him come: if any 
is not holy, let him repent. Maranatha. 
Amen... .” 

Whoever then shall come and teach 
you all the aforesaid, receive him. 
But if the teacher himself turn and 
teach another doctrine to destroy this, 
do not listen to him; but if it be to 
the increase of righteousness and of 
the knowledge of the Lord, receive 
him as the Lord.... 

Let everyone that “cometh in the 
name of the Lord” be received: then, 
when ye have proved him, ye shall 
know, for ye can know the right hand 
from the left. If he that cometh be 
a passer-by, give him all the help ye 
can; but he shall not stay, except, if 
there be need, two or three days. If 
he wish to abide with you, being a 
craftsman, let him work and eat. If 
he have no craft, use your common 
sense to provide that he may live with 
you as a Christian, without idleness. 
If he be unwilling so to do, he is a 
“Christmonger.” Beware of such... . 

On the Lord’s day assemble and 
break bread and give thanks, having 
first confessed your sins, that your 
sacrifice may be pure. If any have a 
dispute with his fellow, let him not 
come to the. assembly till they be 


' reconciled, that your sacrifice be not 


polluted. For this is the sacrifice 
spoken of by the Lord; “In every 
place and at every time offer to me a 
pure sacrifice; for I am a great King, 
said the Lord, and my name is dreadful 
among the Gentiles” (Mal. i. 11, 14). 

Elect therefore for yourselves 
bishops and deacons worthy of the 
Lord, men that are gentle and not 
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covetous, true men and approved; for 
they. also minister to you the ministry 
of the prophets and teachers. There- 
fore despise them not; for these are 
they that are honored of you with the 
prophets and teachers. . . 


@ Celebration of the Eucharistic 
Banquet: from the A pologia of 
St. Justin Martyr, c. 150 


AFTER THUS WASHING him who has 
been persuaded and has given his as- 
sent, we bring him to those that are 
called the brethren, where they are 
assembled, to offer prayers in com- 
mon, both for ourselves and for him 
who has been illuminated and for all 
men everywhere, with all our hearts, 
that as we have learned the truth so 
we may also be counted worthy to be 
found good citizens and guardians of 
the commandments, that we may be 
saved with an eternal salvation. 

We salute one another with a kiss 
when we have ended the prayers. 
Then is brought to the president of 
the brethren bread and a cup of water 
and wine. And he takes them and 
offers up praise and glory to the 
Father of all things, through the 
name of his Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, and gives thanks at length 
that we are deemed worthy of these 
things at his hand. When he has com- 
pleted the prayers and thanksgiving 
all the people present assent by say- 
ing AMEN. AMEN in the Hebrew tongue 
signifies “So be it.” When the presi- 
dent has given thanks and all the 
people have assented, those who are 
called deacons with us give to those 
present a portion of the Eucharistic 
bread and wine and water, and carry 
it away to those that are absent. 

This food is called with us. the 
Eucharist, and of it none is allowed 
to partake but he that believes that 
our teachings are true, and has been 
washed with the washing for the re- 
mission of sins and unto regeneration, 
and who so lives as Christ directed. 
For we do not receive them as ordi- 
nary food or ordinary drink; but as 
by the word of God, Jesus Christ our 
Savior took flesh and blood for our 
salvation, so also, we are taught, the 
food blessed by the prayer “of the 
word which we received from him, by 
which, through its transformation, 
our blood and flesh is nourished, this 
food is the flesh and blood of Jesus 
who was made flesh. For the Apostles 
in the memoirs made by them, which 
are called gospels, have thus narrated 
that the command was given; that 
Jesus took bread, gave thanks, and 
said, “This do ye in remembrance of 
me; this is my body.” And he took 
the cup likewise and said, “This is 
my blood,” and gave it to them alone. 


This very thing the evil demons imi- 
tated in the mysteries of Mithras, and 
commanded to be done. For, as you 
know, or can discover, bread and a 
cup of water are set out in the rites of 
initiation with the repetition of cer- 
tain words. : 

Now we always thereafter remind 
one another of these things; and those 
that have the means assist them that 
are in need; and we visit one another 
continually. And at all our meals we 
bless the maker of all things through 
his son Jesus Christ and through the 
Holy Ghost. And on the day which is 
called the day of the sun there is an 
assembly of all who live in the towns 
or in the country; and the memoirs 
of the Apostles or the writings of 
the prophets are read, as long as time 
permits. Then the reader ceases, and 
the president speaks, admonishing us 
and exhorting us to imitate these ex- 
cellent examples. Then we arise all 
together and offer prayers; and, as 
we said before, when we have con- 
cluded our prayers, bread is brought, 
and wine and water, and the president 
in like manner offers up prayers and 
thanksgivings with all his might; and 
the people assent with Amen; and 
there is the distribution and partak- 
ing by all of the Eucharistic ele- 
ments; and to them that are not pres- 
ent they are sent by the hand of the 
deacons. And they that are prosper- 
ous and wish to do.so give what they 
will, each after his choice. What is 
collected is deposited with the presi- 
dent, who gives aid to the orphans 
and widows and such as are in want 
by reason of sickness or other cause; 
and to those also that are in prison, 
and to strangers from abroad, in fact 
to all that are in need he is a pro- 
tector. 
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Inscriptions from the Roman catacombs. 
The one above reads, “May thou rest 

in peace, O Exuperius! who lived 23 
years, 8 months and 6 days.” The other 
is for a child: “Farewell, O Sabina! 

she lived 8 years, 8 months, 22 days. 
May thou live sweet in God.” 
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A decoration from a glass bowl shows a young Christian couple joining 
in the bonds of Matrimony. The inscription says “May you live in God.” 


WORSHIP AND THE SACRAMENTS 





A popular Eucharistic symbol, a 
fish and loaves of bread, is 
repeated many times in the 
catacombs. (The letters of the 
word fish, in Greek, stand for 
the phrase, “Jesus Christ, Son: 
of God, Savior.”) Despite 
popular belief, Mass was rarely 
celebrated in the catacombs: 
they were burial sites, and were 
inconvenient for worship, and 
since they were known to Roman 


authorities, were also dangerous. 


Through the Church Christ instituted a sacramental system for ali 
of mankind. For the first time most human activities could be 
sanctified; the sacraments gave a previously unknown stability to 
life: the marriage bond, for example, was hallowed in a manner 
unknown to pagans; and so eventful was baptism that a catechumen 
often needed years of preparation before being received as a Christian. 

The Mass developed from the uniting of two separate actions: a 
Jewish service of prayer growing out of the rites of the Synagogue, 
and the celebration of the Eucharist, according to the teaching of 
Christ. The primitive Christians held their worship not on the 
Sabbath, which was a Jewish feast, but on Sunday, the day on which 
Christ rose and which was the beginning of the new week; at first 
the Eucharistic banquet was celebrated in private homes in a 
supper-room (the CENACULUM) ; houses were soon set aside, or 
chapels built, for worship, and though many of these were destroyed 
in the persecutions, new ones appeared in the years of peace. 

Though the Liturgy took several hours to celebrate, it was observed 
with the greatest simplicity—vestments, candles, incense, bells, 
organs and melodic singing are all developments of later centuries. 
Worship was conducted in the language of the people: in Syriac, 
Coptic, Aramaic, and especially in Greek, which was the common 
tongue of the Empire. When Latin replaced Greek as the vernacular, 
it was used in the Liturgy, since it was an early principle of the 
Church to hold its services in a tongue the people knew. 
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AN EARLY BISHOP? 


Thascius Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, stands as a 
more-than-typical example of the early Christian. A 
prominent teacher, orator and lawyer of Carthage, 
born a pagan in 200 A.D., Cyprian was converted 
in middle age and was ordained a priest soon 
afterwards. In 248 he was designated bishop of 
Carthage, but refused; popular demand made him 
accept the office. The Decian persecutions began a year 
later, and Cyprian went into hiding, an act criticized 
by the Christians of both Africa and Rome; however, 
he issued a steady stream of brilliantly worded 
exhortations on the faith from his refuge. Afterwards 
he became involved in a series of disputes, taking the 
side of Rome against various schismatics, heretics 
and anti-popes. He was next engaged in a battle over 
the treatment of Christians who had weakened 
under persecution; the general feeling was to cut 
them off from the Church; Cyprian believed that they 
needed the strength gained from the Body and Blood 
of the Lord. In 257 he was arrested; at the trial 
Cyprian made a resounding statement of his beliefs. 
“Tam a Christian and a bishop,” he said. “I know 
no other gods but the one and true God who made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all that is in them. 

This God we Christians serve; to Him we pray day and 
night, for ourselves and for all men and for the 
safety of the emperors themselves.” Tried again in 
258, he was ordered to sacrifice to the gods and 
refused. “Do what is required of you,” he told the 
judges, “there is no room for reflection on so clear a 
matter.” He was immediately beheaded. 





ST. CYPRIAN: A PORTRAIT FROM A ROMAN VASE 













The last pope to be martyred was St. Marcellinus. 
Under torture he sacrificed to the pagan gods; upon 
re-asserting his belief in Christ, he was beheaded. 


THE PAPACY 


Though for much of the first three 
centuries the popes lived as hunted men, it 
was through popes that the Church heard 
the voice of Christ. From the beginning St. 
Peter acted and spoke with authority; after 
his death the questions that could not be 
settled locally by bishops were frequently 
referred to his successors. In the second 
century St. Irenaeus, in a phrase which 
summarizes the beliefs of other Christian 
spokesmen, said of the Church of Rome: 
“With this Church all other Churches must 
be in agreement because of its special 
pre-eminence.” St. Cyprian was equally 
forthright: “There is one God, and one 
Christ and but one episcopal chair, 
originally founded on Peter, by the Lord’s 
authority. There cannot be set up another 
altar or another priesthood.” The acceptance 
of Peter’s chair brought with it the 
likelihood of Peter’s fate: only a few Popes 
escaped martyrdom. Yet they guided the 
growing Church with the hand of authority, 
some gently, others firmly or even harshly, 
solving the increasing problems of 
doctrine, discipline and organization. The 
importance of the papacy was obvious to 
Rome’s emperors, who reasoned that a 
Church without a pope might die, and there 
were several periods when the emperors 
were able to delay papal elections. During 
the terrible persecutions of the early Fourth 
Century, the papacy, in the person of Pope 
Marcellinus, underwent its greatest trials. 
The papacy was then vacant for four years. 
Finally, in 318, the conquering Emperor 
Constantine was able to guarantee 
freedom of worship to Pope Melchiades. 














THE PERSECUTIONS 


Although Christians died for their beliefs 
before the reign of Nero, it is Nero who is 
generally regarded as the author of state- 
sponsored persecutions. To produce public 
scapegoats for the burning of Rome, he advised 
his courts to consider Christians notorious 
criminals. This judicial precedent made 
Christianity a crime, but the strict Roman legal 
tradition that a criminal had to be publicly 
accused. before the state could proceed made it 
possible for the Christians to live, work and 
conduct schools openly. Trajan’s rescript, 
allowing sacrifice to the Roman gods as grounds 
for acquittal, resulted in the terrible tortures 
suffered by Christians: it was in an attempt to 
force them to acquit themselves, for legal, not 
religious motives, that torture—unusual for the 
Roman penal system—was employed. Many 
provincial governors tried to avoid passing death 
sentences and judges took it as a personal defeat 
if they could not persuade Christians to recant. An 
enraged proconsul in Asia once shouted, “You 
scoundrels, if you really want to die, jump off 
a cliff or hang yourselves.” 

Until the third century, persecution took the 
form of individual criminal procedures, and 
was by no means full-scale massacre, but in 
202, when Septimus Severus made baptism a 
criminal act, the police, previously forbidden to 
interfere, began to seek out Christians, initiating 
a century of mass martyrdoms, confiscation of 
Church property and harassment. Totally 
unprepared for danger on such a scale, many 
Christians recanted, giving sacrifice to the pagan 
gods or buying certificates that they had. 
However, there were many thousands of 
martyrdoms, very few of which were joyfully 
sought. Hundreds of thousands of other 
Christians endured a total suspension of civil 
rights, submitting to imprisonment, torture, 
exile, flight, confiscation of property and 
ostracism from the community. 





A relic of the age of persecution is this Egyptian 
brandea, a cloth which once was placed upon the stone 
slab covering the tomb of a martyred Christian. 


CONSTANTINE DEFEATS MAXENTIUS. 








On this spot—the floor of the Colosseum—thousands of 
indomitable Christians died, either as unwilling 
gladiators or in the jaws of wild beasts. The Colosseum 
was built by the labor of Jewish captives after the 
revolt of 70 A.D.; a cross now marks the mass shrine 

of the Christian martyrs. 










































CONSTANTINE BRINGS PEACE 
































In 306, while the Christians were attempting to recover from their 
losses under Diocletian, the Empire was ravaged by generals fighting for 
the throne. Constantius Chlorus, Emperor of the West, had died in 
England in July; the troops soon afterwards elected his eighteen-year-old 
son, Constantine, Emperor, but Constantine prudently informed the other 
claimants that he had no desire for the honor. While Constantine battled 
the Franks, the military situation grew steadily worse; the other generals 
kept the Empire in turmoil. Suddenly, in the spring of 312, Constantine, 
now 24, crossed the Alps to challenge Mazxentius, who controlled Italy. 
This move was to have fruitful consequences, for both Empire and Church. 
Constantine won battle after battle, and with only 20,000 men pushed 
towards Rome and Mazentius’s powerful army of 100,000 troops. The 
night before the attack, Constantine had a mysterious experience. 

Though a pagan, he had a heavenly vision—he related later—and 

heard the command to conquer in the sign of Christ; he ordered his men 
to carry the CHI RHO on their shields, though most of them were also pagans. 
The armies met at the Tiber, and Maxentius suffered a complete defeat. 
Directly after his victory Constantine granted tolerance to the Christians, 
and the next year, confirmed it with the famous Edict of Milan. 

Constantine’s actions were pregnant with implications for centuries 
to come. By waging the first war in the name of Christ, he had set aside 
Christianity’s Christ-given injunction to reject violence as a means of 
combatting force; his mysteriously-awarded insight into the beliefs of 
the “unpatriotic” Christian minority put him in opposition to the powerful 
and influential pagan section of the populace—an act of sheer madness 
by political standards; he soon elevated Christianity to the state religion. 
Despite his concern for the Church, Constantine remained merely .a 
catechumen until death, though he was a generous and intelligent patron, 
and a careful guardian of Christianity’s most precious beliefs. 
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Malcontent 
septuagenarian 


At 73 Nobel Prize-winner and French Academician 
Francois Mauriac is no better satisfied with the world 
about him than when, in 1921, his excoriating first novel 
was published. From his apartment, furnished with quiet 
good taste, in Paris’s fashionable 16th arrondissement, 
surrounded by the books and paintings of his friends, 
the gaunt, sprawling septuagenarian continues (through 
articles in the Paris press) to attack the causes of social 
injustice, and to probe, in chiaroscuro novels of extreme 
intensity, the lengthening shadow of evil which fell 


across the world at man’s expulsion from Eden. 
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OW could I, beloved brethren, mon 
_ greatest of fasts than with those words of the Aposth 


acceptable time; behold, now 1s the day of salvation! 
with divine gifts, and we always have easy access tt 
minds of all should be animated by a greater trust and 
at this time. For now the return of that day on which 
every act of virtue, that with cleansed minds and 
mystery of the sacred Passton of our Lord. Indeed 
unceasing recollection and continual worship that we 
manner which 1s becoming during the feast of the 
practices are mitigated because of the frailty of men 


attention, even the hearts of the saintly become tainted 


the kindly providence of God has provided a holy retreal 
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fittingly begin my sermon to you on the holtest and 
th\Paul, in whom Christ spoke: Behold, now 1s the 


Although there 1s never a time which 1s not replete 
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ithe mercy of God through His grace, nevertheless the 
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n\moved by a more intense fervor to advance spiritually 


chwe were redeemed urges us to the pious performance of 





ua\ purified bodies we may celebrate the all-excelling 
eaymysteries as great as these have a claim to such 
wishould always abide in the presence of God in the 
hiPasch. Yet such virtue graces few; and while austere 
mand zvhile the concerns of this life demand manifold 
eaevith the dust of the world. Therefore, dearly beloved, 
aNof forty days during which we are to regain purity of 


loacway and atone for the sins of other times. 


FROM A LENTEN HOMILY OF POPE ST. LEO 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY HOMER PACE 
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Centuries of searing days and dank nights, of running-sore pestilence and burn- 
ing hunger have spawned the modern city of Calcutta, an area of 4,500,000 people 
in northeastern India. The city’s pungent, jangling, macabre life spews out from 
Kalighat, its ancient, fly-infested quarter. And at Kalighat’s core—almost in ex- 
planation of the city’s pain—stands a temple of Kali, the snake-formed, goddess- 
comptroller of destruction of the Hindus. 

Until ten years ago, Kali’s presence and power could be doubted by few Indians 
whose 27-year life expectancy was spent huddled and squatting, undernourished and 
resigned in Kalighat’s alleys. But, since 1948, a gray-eyed, Yugoslavian nun named 
Mother Theresa has operated at the temple gates a revolutionary hospital which 
mollifies somewhat their despair. Nirmal Hriday (Pure Heart) accepts only those 
“incurables” left in the streets to die by Calcutta’s already overburdened hospitals. 
Although medical treatment is freely given, Nirmal Hriday’s major goal is simply 


to help the destitute spend their last days as human beings. The bath, food, clean 
sheets, clothing and compassion the hospital offers are frequently the first touches 


of dignity in its patients’ lives. 


nan emergency call, Mother Theresa comforts an expectant mother lying 
on the dirt floor of a slum hovel. Suffering from tuberculosis of both 
lungs, the woman could not afford medical care, but was fed back to 
health at NIRMAL HRIDAY. 
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s an example in hygiene to her slum neighbors, each Missionary of Charity washes her second blue-bordered 
sari daily. The nuns also maintain food and milk dispensaries. Faced with great needs and small 
means, Mother Theresa must sadly turn away those not sick enough to die, poor enough to starve or willing 
to comply with her frequently relaxed rule that regular petitioners come bathed and cleanly clothed. 
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fter twenty years of teaching in India as a 
member of the Institute of the Virgin Mary, 
Mother Theresa received permission to de- 
vote herself entirely to the needs of Cal- 
cutta’s poor. She assumed Indian citizen- 
ship and organized the seventy-member 
Missionaries of Charity, whose native nuns 


work in pairs in Calcutta’s slums, operating 
outdoor schools and dispensaries, distribu- 
ting food and clothing. Their habit, the sari, 
is both symbolic and practical: it helps the 
nuns to identify themselves with their peo- 
ple in the slums and to endure Calcutta’s 


steaming climate. The Missionaries also 
practice a poverty as severe as their slum 
neighbors. “Unless we are poor ourselves, 
how can we know our people?” Mother 
Theresa asks. 

After mass the nuns visit their assigned 
neighborhoods, finding people who need 
medical attention, calling children to the 
schools, giving advice. Mother Theresa her- 
self divides her time between administering 
drugs at Nirmal Hriday, badgering Indian 
officials for funds and food (her work is 
partially subsidized by an American wo- 
men’s club in Calcutta, the Church, the 
Indian government, and private donors). 
Mother Theresa also conducts classes for her 
nuns and tries to spend some time each day 
at Shishu Bavan, a home for cast-off slum 
children and young victims of despair-bred 
brutalities. As at Nirmal Hriday, the food 
and medicine are only means to her larger 
goal of restoring some measure of dignity 
to India’s destitute and starving. 

ach morning after Mass, the Missionaries scout 
streets and alleys for the sick and dying. No attempts 


at conversion are made; the nuns are concerned 
solely with injecting dignity into slum life. 
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he Home gives many of its patients, brought there to die, their 
first adequate meals and clean clothing. Some recover, but for 
most the relentless effects of a lifetime of starvation and 
disease cannot be overcome. 


n aged Kalighat dweller stares from a bed after being found in an alley near the river while (R1icHT) Mother 
Theresa’s firm hand comforts an influenza victim. “All these people are children of God,” Mother Theresa says, 
“and have a right to live—and die—like the children of God.” Most of the patients are Hindu or Moslem; 

few can offer any payment, although those who recover frequently return to help the Missionaries as volunteers. 
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other Theresa comforts a young girl in the Home for Dying Destitutes. Half of the patients have 
communicable tuberculosis, complicated by malnutrition. Mother Theresa spends five hours each day giving 
injections and supervising the hospital routine. The Missionaries also maintain seven medical dispensaries 
whose volunteer doctors treated 49,000 men, women and children last year. 
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very day, Mother Theresa playfully charms the children at SHISHU BAVAN, the community’s orphanage. Despite 


their dismal futures, infants bring great joy to the nun, who sees in their survival, in a land where only 
eighty percent of the children will reach adulthood, a symbol of hope. 


he great weight of Calcutta’s needs bears heavily on 
Mother Theresa. Frequently she must tell a mother 
who waited hours in the sun that there is no more 
milk. But even in the midst of the omnipresent 
death, there is some sweetness: “They can die so 
beautifully,” Mother Theresa wistfully remarks. 
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The two worlds of Jacob Francis Libermann 


THE RABBI’S SON 


HEN JACOB LIBERMANN was 

growing up at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century in Saverne, a 
small town of Alsace—which at that 
time had for some two hundred years 
been part of France—he spoke neither 
French nor German, the alternate 
tongues of his largely bi-lingual fellow- 
townsmen. In fact, until he was well 
past twenty he spoke, read and wrote 
nothing but Hebrew, which makes it 
all the more remarkable that by his 
death, which occurred before he was 
fifty, he had become fluent in both 
literary and colloquial French, as well 
as having mastered Latin and Greek. 
This linguistic achievement, however, 
did not merely reflect a delayed schol- 
arly enthusiasm; the three languages 
which Libermann decided to learn in 
his twenties were eminently useful, 
where they were not absolutely essen- 
tial, for the new vocation he had de- 
termined to pursue, after having be- 
come convinced that the old one was 
impossible. The old one was that of an 
Orthodox Jewish rabbi; the new, that 
of a Catholic priest. 

Before he became a priest he had 
first, of course, to become a Catholic. 
That his father was the chief rabbi of 
Saverne, a patriarchal man with a 
fierce jealousy for the Old Law and a 
stern sense of responsibility for as 
much of it as came into his hands to 
dispense, together with the fact that 
Jacob was a dutiful and loving son and 
the old man’s chosen and carefully 
groomed successor, were no minor ob- 
stacles. Once cleared, however, they 
tended to take on an almost helpful 
aspect when measured against another 
element of Libermann’s situation: he 
was an epileptic, subject to violent and 
_ terrible fits at unpredictable, often dis- 


» astrously embarrassing moments. 


_ France in the first decades of the 
“nineteenth century was not the most 
auspicious place for a Jewish épileptic 
to pursue any career at all, and it is 
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not surprising that Libermann’s col- 
leagues at the various seminaries and 
religious houses in which he studied 
and worked after his baptism regarded 
him as a particularly noteworthy freak 
in practically. shatter-proof rose-col- 
ored glasses. Yet Libermann’s vision 
proved sound; though he had to spend 
more than ten years in minor orders, 
he did become a priest, and what is 
more, he founded, directed and gave a 
philosophy and pattern of life to an 
entirely new missionary congregation 
devoted to proselytizing among the 
non-white races of the world. Some 
fifty years after his death his virtues 
were declared heroic by Rome, and 
today the cause for his beatification 
is being promulgated. If it should go 
through, Libermann would become 
the first Jew to be canonized since 
the days.of the Apostles. 

The hero of this picaresque progress 
was born on April 12, 1802, ‘a year 
when Napoleon was rising toward the 
zenith of his power and when religion 
in France, after the depredations of 
the Revolution, was in a low and seem- 
ingly moribund state. Saverne, how- 
ever, stil! had its priest who cele- 
brated Mass, officiated at weddings 
and festivals and prayed over the 
dead in the traditional ways. The town 
also had a Protestant group, mostly of 
German origin, and a small Jewish 
community whose members—through 
choice and pressure—lived in a self- 
contained aloofness. To the children 
of the Jewish quarter the black-robed 
priest was a figure of dread, to be 
fled from when encountered, and the 
Catholic church a place of mystery. 

As a son of the rabbi, Libermann 
was under an espécially grave obliga- 
tion to observe the prohibition on deal- 
ings with the Christians, and for the 
most part he obeyed, as much from 
his sentiments on the subject as from 
filial devotion. But he seems to have 
had one early experience which vio- 
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lated the letter if not the spirit of the 
ban. When he was six or seven he 
came upon a funeral procession led by 
the village priest; badly frightened he 
ran away and took refuge in the near- 
est open building—which turned out 
to be the church. Crouching in the 
dimly-lit rear, the boy gradually found 
his fear leaving him and a rather 
pleasant sensation of peacefulness and 
warmth taking its place. He never told 
his family of the incident, which 
seems to have filled him with both 
guilt and a secret pride, based on a 
rather confused idea of having beard- 
ed the lion in its den. 

Yet the event was soon to have a 
significant consequence. The Jewish 
schoolmaster, a man whose fanaticism 
on the subject of Christians exceeded 
even that of Libermann’s father, one 
day engaged in a ritualistic classroom 
tirade which stressed the necessity for 
fearing the Christians because of their 
hatred of the Jews. Young Liber- 
mann, not hitherto known for his in- 
dependent mind, got up and declared 
that. he didn’t fear the Christians, 
though he supposed he hated them. 

Suffering repeated headaches, Liber- 
mann was a sickly child. The favorite 
of his parents, who had three older 
and two younger sons, as well as a 
younger daughter, he was marked to 
succeed his father in the local rab- 
binate, though in fact all the sons were 
being prepared for rabbinical careers. 
An excellent scholar, Jacob received 
much of his education from his strict 
but loving father, whose ambition for . 
his son outstripped the boy’s own. 
When Jacob was eleven his mother 
died, a loss from which he had great 
difficulty in recovering. A few years 
later his father married his wife’s 
cousin. Shortly afterwards the eldest. 
son, Samson, who had been sent to 
Strasbourg for rabbinical training, an- 
nounced that he had abandoned it for 
the study of medicine. When soon 
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after this another son abruptly left 
home to join Napoleon’s army, the 
aging rabbi must have felt the world 
coming down around him. One result 
was to increase his determination that 
Jacob, at least, would fulfill his spirit- 
ual destiny. 

Libermann himself wished for noth- 
ing else. When at twenty he was sent 
to Metz to begin his higher studies, he 


entered enthusiastically into the life of. 


the scholarly Jewish community there. 
For some months everything went 
well, until he gradually found himself 
growing bored with the endless hair- 
splitting and infinite subtleties of clas- 
sical Talmudic training. At this point 
there occurred one of those germinal 
events that radically change the course 
of an existence. Libermann met a pro- 
fessor who taught at a secular Jewish 
school where classes were held in non- 
Jewish subjects and languages other 
than Hebrew were employed. Under 
the man’s guidance he began a sur- 
reptitious—because strictly forbidden 
—study of Greek, later taking up 
French. An entirely new universe sug- 
gested itself to his starved conscious- 
ness. 

One day he was discovered at his 
illicit reading by a friend of his 
father’s, who angrily denounced him 
and threatened to inform his family, 
a prospect which greatly alarmed 
Libermann, but which was apparently 
not fulfilled. Still, Libermann con- 
tinued to read Greek and French, and 
as the months passed began to be 
aware that he no longer believed in 
his vocation as a rabbi, or even in the 
essential teachings of Judaism. He had 
read a French translation of the New 
Testament unaware, even, that it was 
part of the Christian Bible. He had 
been impressed by it, however, though 
far from converted. Indeed, he re- 
turned in desperation to the syna- 
gogue, spending days in prayer that 
his Jewish faith be restored. But then, 
like a decisive thrust from the shadows, 
he received the astonishing news that 
his brother Samson had become a 
Catholic. 


IBERMANN’S INITIAL REACTION Was 
one of horror and outrage. He 
wrote to his brother pointing out the 
fallacies in the Christian position and 
berating him for having disgraced the 
family by his “black treachery.” Sam- 
son replied in a gentle letter which 
patiently explained the background of 
the decision (he and his wife had béen 
converted as the ironic result of an 


extensive investigation into methods 
for reviving Jewish spirituality, from 
which they had emerged with the con- 
viction that the only way lay in all 
Jews becoming Catholics) and urged 
Jacob to follow his example. This was 
in 1824. Two years later, two more 
of Libermann’s brothers, who. had 
been living in Paris, announced that 
they, too, for still other reasons, had 
entered the Church. 

Libermann’s response to this new 


» shock was an understandable, if per- 


verse, movement in the opposite di- 
rection. He began to read atheistic 
books, chiefly Voltaire, but the enemy 
seemed a step ahead of him. In Rous- 
seau’s Emile he came across the “Con- 
fession of Vicar Savoyard,” where the 
arguments for and against the divinity 
of Christ are set down—and he was 
immediately plunged into new agonies 
of doubt. In this intolerable state of 
mind, he wrote to a Jewish rabbi- 
convert he had heard about, and this 
man, a Monsieur Drach, invited him 
to come to Paris. Libermann' had first 
to visit his father; whom he had not 
seen since going to Metz. The reunion 
was a warm one; the old rabbi had 
apparently no suspicion of the change 
in his son, who was not yet prepared 
to enlighten him. At a crucial inter- 
view when the father, to check his 
progress, questioned him on an ab- 
struse point of Talmudic. interpreta- 
tion, something Libermann with his 
long neglect of the subject could not 
possibly have answered, he received, 
as he later revealed, a sudden illumina- 
tion which enabled him to give a com- 
pletely satisfactory reply. 

A visit to his brother Samson at 
Strasbourg followed. Libermann was 
impressed with the atmosphere of 
piety that prevailed in his brother’s 
home, and with the evident happiness 
of the couple, but their efforts to con- 
vert him, gentle as they were, left him 
irritated and somewhat resentful. As 
he was leaving, his sister-in-law 
startled him, and probably herself as 
well, by predicting that not only would 
he become a Catholic soon but a priest 
into the bargain. 

In Paris Libermann visited his 
brother Felkel (his other recently con- 
verted brother, Samuel, had just left 
for America) who urged him to go 
at once to Monsieur Drach. This 
Libermann did, but after several days 
of hesitation. Drach taught Hebrew 
at the College Stanislas, a seminary 
for diocesan priests. He greeted 
Libermann with sympathy and under- 


standing and proposed that he stay at 
the seminary until his doubts should 
be resolved. Libermann was ushered 
into a small room and left alone. Later 
he wrote about the crucial days that 
followed: “. . . the gloom of the cell 
with its one skylight, the thought of 
being so far from my family, my 
acquaintances, my country, all this 
plunged me into the deepest sadness; 
my heart was compressed with the 
most painful melancholy.” 

A book had been left on his table. 
It was a bulky History of Christian 
Doctrine, and Libermann read it 
through. As he read he would occa- 
sionally drop to his knees in prayer 
or agitatedly pace the tiny room. One 
day, as he later described—with the 
inadequacy common to almost all ac- 
counts of conversions—his melancholia 
suddenly fell away, his doubts lifted 
and his mind became filled with cer- 
tainty. Monsieur Drach agreed that he 
was ready for baptism, and it took 
place a few weeks later, on Christmas 
Eve of 1826, Libermann adopting the 
baptismal names of Francis Mary 
Paul. Writing about the event to a 
friend, he said that “at the moment 
the sacred water began to flow on my 
forehead it seemed to me that I was 
in another world. I saw myself... 
in the middle of an immense globe 
of fire . . . I no longer heard or saw 
anything of what was going on around 
me.” 

At the moment of his decision to 
be baptized, Libermann seems to have 
conceived a simultaneous desire to be 
a priest. So impressed were the sem- 
inary authorities with his general 
spiritual capacities, if not his detailed 
grasp of Catholic doctrine, that they 
agreed to train him for the priesthood 
there. He entered on an intensive 
course of study, including Latin, and 
for some months progressed rapidly. 
But his headaches, which had never 
left him for long, returned now with 
increased severity and frequency, and 
together with the strain of his arduous 
program, brought him close to col- 
lapse. Nevertheless, his health seemed 
good enough to allow him to receive 
the tonsure on June 9, 1827. Then, a 
short while later he had his first epilep- 
tic fit, an occurrence which shocked 
the seminary. 

When Stanislas became a school for 
the missions and Libermann showed no 
leanings in that direction, it was de- 
cided to transfer him to the seminary 
at Saint-Sulpice. Known now chiefly 
for its identification with bad religious 
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art, Saint-Sulpice was at the time a 
center for the efforts of the French 
hierarchy to repair the ravages of the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods 
by training future priests in techniques 
of winning back fallen-away Catholics 
and combatting the rationalism that 
was still dominant. Because of his evi- 
dent fervor and basic wisdom, Liber- 
mann quickly, though with diffidence, 
reached a position of some eminence 
among those of his fellow-students 
who were unprejudiced enough to ap- 
preciate him. 

He had had no epileptic seizures 
for some months, nor were his head- 
aches as frequent as they had been. 
But a new development was to bring 
about a severe recrudescence of his 
ailment, as well as foreshadow a pat- 
tern for future outbreaks. On the ad- 
vice of his confessor he had not yet 
told his father of his conversion. One 
day a letter arrived in which the old 
rabbi, who had somehow found out, 
bitterly assailed him for what he had 
done, at the same time pleading for 
him to return to the faith of his fore- 
fathers. Libermann was dismayed and 
heart-broken, but he replied in a 
gentle letter and seemed to be holding 
up well under this new stress. How- 
ever, within a few days a series of 
blinding headaches struck him. When 
several months later his father died, 
without there having been a recon- 
ciliation, Libermann was close to de- 
spair. 

He had received minor orders in 
December of 1828 and his subdeacon- 
ate the following year. Now he was 
scheduled to be ordained. Shortly be- 
fore the day set, he received a letter 
from one of his younger brothers 
which accused him of having caused 
their father’s death. On the eve of the 
ordination ceremony he suffered his 
worst seizure, a violent fit during 
which he writhed on the ground, 
foamed at the mouth and exhibited 
all the classic signs of the epileptic. 
His ordination was of course deferred, 
nor did it seem to the authorities, who 
had been hoping that he would some- 
how shed his illness, that it could ever 
take place. 


ELUCTANT to let him, go  be- 
cause of the importance he had’ 
come to have for many of the semi- 
narians, who gathered around him for 
impromptu spiritual talks and con- 
sulted him about their problems, the 
seminary officials decided that he 
could stay on, at least for a time. But 
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his continued attacks alienated a good 
many of the student-priests, a number 
of whom took, besides, a rather dim 
view of his Jewishness. At the end 
of 1831 Libermann was asked to 
leave, the implication being added 
that it was futile for him to think of 
becoming a priest. His reply—to the 
effect that he was certain God did not 
intend him to return to the world and 
that he would wait patiently for what 
had been promised him—brought 
about an almost immediate reversal 
of the decision. But it was thought 
that he would be better off at Issy, an 
estate outside Paris which the Order 
used as a rest-home and place of 
meditative study. 

At Issy Libermann worked as a 
handyman and in the commissary. But 
he also began to take an active part 
in the work of the so-called “bands 
of piety” whose headquarters were 
there. These groups were cadres of 
priests and acolytes trained for a 
double task: to help cope with the 
new revolutionary disturbances in 
France and with the effects of a cata- 
strophic cholera epidemic, and to re- 
institute discipline among the clergy 
in general. Libermann’s work with 
them greatly increased his already con- 
siderable reputation as a man of deep 
and individual holiness, and his cor- 
respondence began to mount. Others 
traveled to Issy. to see him. Among 
them were two young men in minor 
orders, Frederick Le Vavasseur and 
Eugene Tisserant, who were interested 
in the old French colonies and wanted 
Libermann’s cooperation in a proposal 
to form a new missionary society to 
work in the area. Protesting that he 
was in no position to help them, Lib- 
ermann promised to consider the plan 





and asked them to communicate with — 
him again. 

During the five years he spent at 
Issy Libermann suffered sporadic epi- 
leptic attacks and an unbroken series 
of headaches. Frequent outbreaks 
brought him to the edge of suicide. 
For years he could not pass a bridge 
without experiencing an overwhelm- 
ing urge to throw himself off, and 
he made sure that he never went to 
Paris unaccompanied. When this crisis 
passed, however, he attained a com- 
plete and final acceptance of his ill- 
ness, welcoming it as a trial sent by 
God and referring to it as his “dear 
malady.” Among the few material 
consolations he seems to have received 
during this period was the news that 
his two remaining brothers had also 
become Catholics, one of them at the 
age of forty-four. 

In August of 1837 the superior of 
the Eudist seminary at Rennes asked 
the Sulpicians to recommend one of 
their own members to be his novice- 
director. Although Libermann was not 
a priest, the Sulpicians unhesitatingly 
named him for the position. The two 
years Libermann spent at Rennes 
were the worst of his life. He had 
accepted his sickness but it was be- 
coming less and less acceptable to 
others. Some of the young novices 
greatly admired the quiet, intense 
Jew who seemed to know so much 
more about Christian spirituality than 
most of their teachers, but more of 
them were disturbed by his presence. 
The opposition came to a head when 
on the eve of the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary, an important 
day for the Eudists, Libermann was 
asked to address a large gathering of 
teachers, students and visitors, and fell 
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into tne most virulent fit he had ever 
had just as he was mounting the plat- 
form. Though once again his recovery 
was rapid and complete, his useful- 
ness seemed at an end. 

Relieved of most of his duties, Lib- 
ermann spent a good deal of time 
‘copying out the rules and constitu- 
tions of the Eudists, thereby gaining 
an understanding of the essentials of 
a religious congregation that was soon 
to prove useful to him. His old friend 
from Reunion, Frederick Le Vavas- 
seur, came to see him with a request 
that he write a constitution for the 
missionary order they had discussed. 
Libermann had not forgotten this 
project and had prayed for light con- 
cerning his role in it, without appar- 
ent result. Now he received one of 
his characteristic flashes of illumina- 
tion, becoming convinced on the in- 
stant that this was the work he was 
called to do. He promised Le Vavas- 
seur that he would begin at once, and 
shortly afterwards asked his superior 
for a leave of absence and permission 
to go to Rome. 

When he had finished outlining the 
project the superior at once told him 
that it was the product of self-love 
and the work of the devil and was, 
moreover, doomed to utter failure. 
Nevertheless, he allowed Libermann 
to leave Rennes. Traveling south on 
his way to Rome, Libermann stopped 
at several places to try to get support 
for what he and his co-planners now 
called “l’oeuvre des noirs.” Every- 
where he was greeted with scorn, one 
Jesuit simply laughing in his face and 
leaving the room without saying a 
word. 

In Rome, where he arrived in Janu- 
ary, 1840, Libermann obtained an 
audience with Pope Gregory XVI, 
who, it was later reported by an eye- 
witness, asked the name of the man 
he had just blessed, adding that “that 
one will be a saint.” Still, Libermann 
made little progress in getting his plan 
accepted. After weeks of negotiation, 
he was successful in having it put be- 
fore the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, only to be told that for it 
even to be considered he would first 
have to become a priest. He had been 
in minor orders for over ten years, 
and his epilepsy seemed a definitive 
bar to ordination. Yet this communi- 
cation encouraged him. Since his 
fateful attack in Rennes he had not 
had:a single seizure and his headaches 
had disappeared. Now he felt that in 
some mysterious way his disease had 
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left him or had been made perma- 
nently quiescent. 

A month or so later he heard again 
from the Secretariat of Propaganda. 
They had given the matter more 
thought; he was advised to persist in 
his efforts and the opinion was offered 
that it was not unreasonable for him 
to hope for ordination, especially 
should his cure prove lasting. Over- 
joyed, he decided to make a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy House of Loreto in 
southern Italy, to give thanks and 
seek more light. It was the last major 
trial he was to undergo. He had been 
living in extreme poverty in Rome, 
sustained by a tiny stipend from friends 
and associates. Now as he set off on 
foot from Rome his ragged soutane 
and emaciated features made him the 
target of scorn and abuse. Boys threw 
stones at him, he was turned away 
from houses where he begged food, 
and even once from a church, and sev- 


eral times the police picked him up. 


as a vagrant or for his own protec- 
tion. But at Loreto he was given an- 
other supernatural insight into his fu- 
ture. 


HEN HE RETURNED, he learned 

that his brother Samson had 
arranged to have him ordained in the 
diocese of Strasbourg. A year almost 
to the day he had arrived in Rome he 
began the return journey to France. 
He spent six months in the Strasbourg 
diocesan seminary and then, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1841, he was ordained. 
The ordination took place, however, 
in Amiens, whose bishop had offered 
the new missionary society, which had 
meanwhile been given approbation by 
Rome, a house for its novitiate. Nine 
days after he had become a priest, 
Libermann, with two associates, one 
of them Le Vavasseur, moved into an 
old manor house on the outskirts of 
Amiens to begin the work of the con- 


gregation, called “The Company of 


the Holy Heart of Mary.” 

For the first few years the society 
met with the usual vicissitudes of a 
new and experimental - organization. 
Libermann had long since decided 
that the society should have a far 
larger scope than had been originally 
intended. Instead of confining its ac- 
tivities to the colonies or any other 
specific area, it would send out mis- 
sionaries to the most abandoned works 
in the world. And it would not re- 
strict itself to making converts; Liber- 
mann believed strongly in the im- 
portance of training a native clergy, 












creating schools. and helping raise 
standards of agriculture and industry 
in backward areas. Men joined the 
original group in gratifying numbers, 
and it was not long before the first 
missionaries were on their way over- 
seas. But the resources of the com. 
pany were severely strained, and a 
crushing. blow fell when five of the 
first seven men sent to Africa died 
of disease within a few months. 

Libermann worked with tireless 
energy. Though he was rarely again 
to have an epileptic attack, his head- 
aches returned and his general health 
declined to a degree that alarmed his 
colleagues. Finally, the novices made 
him sign a pledge to take better care 
of himself, a document whose provi- 
sions Libermann tried scrupulously to 
observe. Besides attending to the vo- 
luminous details of the society’s prac- 
tical affairs, he engaged in an always 
expanding correspondence and spent 
much time writing instructions to the 
novices and letters of guidance to 
many persons. It is these writings that 
contain Libermann’s spiritual doctrine, 
with its emphasis on abandonment, 
obedience and trust; he never wrote a 
formal work of theology or medita- 
tion, and indeed had little confidence 
in existing ones. 

In 1848 the society, now firmly 
established, was instructed by Rome 
to merge with the remnants of a simi- 
lar group, The Congregation of the 
Holy Ghost, which had been founded 
in Paris in 1703, with a program of 
educational and missionary work, but 
which was now reduced to a few scat- 
tered members. At first the organi- 
zation was called “The Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost and of the Holy 
Heart of Mary,” an unwieldy title 
which was later shortened to the Holy 
Ghost Fathers. Libermann was unani- 
mously elected the society’s eleventh 
Superior-General, and for the few re- 
maining years of his life presided over 
its rapid expansion and consolidation. 

His health continued to decline, 
though he maintained a taxing sched- 
ule to the end. In December of 1851 
he was stricken with a liver ailment 
and for some weeks lay critically ill 
in the infirmary at Notre-Dame-du- 
Gard, an old abbey which the Order 
had taken over as its seminary. On 
February 2, 1852, the eve of the Feast 
of the Purification of Our Lady, he 
died, and was buried a few days later 
by his grieving brothers and associates 
in a chapel of the church. He was 
not yet fifty. , 
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A peasant woman bales hay in a field near the Low Tatra mountains in 
eastern Czechoslovakia. The traditional costume is still everyday attire in this great 
wheat-growing area of the country, where everyone works who is able. 
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by GLORIA SURMACH 


BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN 


A report of a trip through 


Czechoslovakia and Poland 


ONE HOT DAY last June, on a motor scooter laden with 
visas and luggage, I set out from Vienna towards the 
Iron-Curtained Czechoslovak border and Bratislava. I was 
looking for specimens of folk art, in particular ikons and 
pysanky—the beautifully decorated Ukrainian Easter eggs, 
which had been a special delight of mine since childhood. 
Though I was on my way to some of the most famous 
cities of Eastern Europe, I was also to travel through back 
country not seen by Westerners since the end of the war. 
My hunt for pysanky was hardly successful, but I did 
have a real reward in getting to know many people in 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. These countries and their 
inhabitants are mysterious to many Westerners—who do 
not usually even speak the languages—but I was able to 
become acquainted with people of the same Slavic stock 
as I and to enjoy their customs. 


This widow, a pensioner in Ladomirova, a Ukrainian 
village in northeastern Czechoslovakia, lived in Chicago in 
1895 and wanted to know if it were still unchanged. 





The hospital 


= ARREST and a rigorous inter- 
rogatieon by Czech border guards, I 
nervously set off for Bratislava. I didn’t 
make it—at least not on the scooter. I 
awoke in the Bratislava hospital with 
, fifteen stitches in my head. 

The interrogation, red tape and ten 
days delay might have killed my en- 
thusiasm for continuing my trip if it 
hadn’t been for the warmth and kind- 
ness of the hospital personnel (one in- 
terne presented me with a magnificently 
decorated goose egg) and the unex- 
pected chance given me to meet people 
under unusual circumstances. The most 
fascinating person there was a Slovak 
gypsy named Zdena. Vibrant in the an- 
ticipation of her seventh child, she had 
just undergone an urgent appendectomy. 
Her children visited frequently in the 
court below. 


Students gaily walk to a youth fesitval pageant at Banska Bystrica 


in central Czechoslovakia. Extremely nationalistic, they take advantage 


of every opportunity to wear the traditional costumes. 


Fie: 


Telling fortunes in the hospital at Bratislava, Zdena, the gypsy, promises a 
shy, young nurses’ aide (who was interested in clothing and dates) that 
she would have “material wealth and a handsome young man.” 
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On market day in Gorlice, southern Poland, peasants from the surrounding farmland gather to gossip and inspect wares offered 
by itinerant traders and in the orderly, government-owned kiosks. Each town in an area has a different market day, so that farmers 
and pedlars frequently travel from town to town until they sell their goods. Peasant women earn money selling handiwork. 


Open air markets 


are still common 


: THE open markets at Novy Targ in 


the South of Poland a curious mixture 
of characters and transactions, friend- 
ships and flirtations, laughter and stern 
business. Peasants in folk dress carry 
live chickens; an old woman in a black 
shawl hopes to sell a handful of bottle 
corks; another has shrivelled beans to 
trade for bread. A bag-piper from the 
Carpathian mountains will play a jig 
for five ignushkis. Into the market comes 
an aged farmer, leading an old cow 
covered with flies. From the snow-cov- 
ered Tatra mountains to the South 
wagons with wicker sides are tugged 
along by plodding horses to Novy Targ. 
People, wares, broken utensils, pots and 
curious balls of cheese .. . 


This old Polish woman supplements her 
pension by selling corks on market days. 
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Rural Poland is poor 


and undernourished: 


A young Czech-Ukrainian farm woman, who is excused from 


work in the fields because she has three children, W. We ius ; 
decorates eggs in her kitchen. The custom is still E HAVE no bread,” said an old Polish goat.) 


alive throughout the Slavic nations. herd. There had been no government deliveries for’ 
a week. And the bread when it is delivered is gray-| 
ish and gummy. Occasionally I had knocked on 
the door of a thatch-roofed hut and had tried to’ 
buy bread and milk. The fare of the ordinary people : 
is mainly pork, veal, potatoes and cabbage. Their” 
bread is impossible to eat. Butter is rare and} 
expensive, coffee impossible to drink, tea weak, 
although glutted with sugar, in these remote out-| 
posts which seem outside the sphere of Communism, | 
“We have no bread,” a beekeeper echoed; but 
the wife of the beekeeper asked me to come in; / 
it was raining. I waited in the tiny kitchen where | 
chickens ran across the dirt floor. When it was] 
time to drink the milk, they invited me into a 
finer room. Two narrow beds were piled high with — 
feather quilts and pillows; holy pictures hung on | 
the low stencilled walls. The man and his wife eyed’ 


& 7 shooting gallery during a Slovak youth me curiously and, at first, were reluctant to speak. 
festival, a young boy suspiciously eyes the camera. 
A soldier remarked: “You see? We're not always 
as sad as you Americans think.” 





We all remained standing—there was no place to™ 
sit. These two had been moved, like most of the’ 
villagers, from their original farm in the north at! 
the end of the war. The former occupants, who were | 
Ukrainians, had been moved to the Soviet Union. ¥ 
It was mountainous land; the soil was poor and | 
the livestock scarce. The men felled timber or” 
worked in the nearby towns. Beyond the village ’ 
a large pre-war sanitarium was being rebuilt to 1 
accommodate foreign tourists. Workers under a7 
private contractor were paid an average of eighteen” 
cents an hour. j 

Across a low river, the Proprad, lay Czechoslo-} 
vakia. “Do people ever cross over there?” | asked.” 
“What for?” replied the beekeeper. “It’s just as7 
bad over there.” In the early post-war days some} 
Poles used to cross the river on Sundays to attend® 
schurch in Czechoslovakia. Now there are watch- 
towers, heavily guarded, barring the way. 


At Kazimierz, a Polish art student paints in an impressionistic 
style. Contemporary art is not taught in Polish schools. 





The center of the Warsaw uprising in World War II, completely destroyed by the Nazis, is still partly in ruins. The buildings 
in the rear were rebuilt from the original sixteenth century plans. The section now houses important civil servants and state- 
supported intellectuals, who are conversant with recent Western thought; the neighborhood's poor live in the remaining ruins. 
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9 a 
In rural Poland religious events are held freely: a young mother has 
proudly dressed up her child for baptism; in the funeral procession 
a chanting priest leads the procession to the village church. 


After Mass at a church in Popuv, southern Poland, the women chant responses 


Religion under 


the Communists 


gee CHURCHES are crowded with people: 


more old people than young. The loveliest 
church: the Marianska Cathedral in Krakow. 
The tall and stately spire is pinned to the 
sky with a gold cross and crown. At every 
hour of the day and night, a trumpet is 
blown from the four corners of the Cathedral 7 


tower recalling the town’s miraculous de- | 


livery from thirteenth century Tartar invasion, © 
The melody is unfinished; the trumpeter who | 
warned the town was killed. 

In the eastern corner of Slovakia I found 4 
a tiny Ukrainian Catholic village with white- | 
washed homes and a three-hundred-year-old ; 
wooden church. It was decorated with a | 
marvelous ikonostasis covered with hundreds 7 
of exquisite primitive ikons. Near the en- 4 
trance: a weathered reproduction of the Last | 
Supper and in large type beneath it: SENCHY | 
FUNERAL HOME, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





in an antiphon of Thanksgiving, ricHT: an old farmer cleans up the yard before an ancient wooden 


Byzantine rite church in the Czech-Ukrainian village of Bardyevska Teplice. 

















At the outset of Dr. Edgar Alexan- 
der’s extraordinary study, Adenauer 
and the New Germany (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, $5.25), we are led past 
two mighty pillars of thought on the 
origin and nature of the human per- 
sonality. One is a quotation from 
Wilhelm Dilthey, the noted nineteenth 
century German philosopher; the 
other is from the writings of Gerhard 
Ritter, a contemporary historian. 
Dilthey asserted that “the historic 
personality is formed by constant in- 
teraction of a man’s individual quali- 
ties with the environment, the ‘soil’ 
in which he lives.” Ritter’s claim, 
congruent with it, is that all of us 
“must remain incomprehensible for 
ourselves without an understanding 
of what has gone before.” Dr. Alex- 
ander has written his book in the 
light of these insights. Chancellor 
Adenauer reflects in effect the mind 
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of the Catholic Rhineland, sharply 
differentiated from the rest of Ger- 
many; the Rhineland has found 
contemporary expression in his re- 
sourceful leadership. - 

This belief of Dr. Alexander’s is 
reinforced with careful study, astute 
reflection, and also upon occasion 
with rather strong personal prefer- 
ence: a fact which makes this book— 
in part at least—one of those schol- 
arly yet intuitive appraisals in which 
the Germans often excel and which 
are too often neglected among prag- 
matic Americans. Our own best writ- 
ing about the Bundesrepublik has 
been economic and sociological; the 
deeper cultural problems have been 
dealt with superficially. Dr. Alex- 
ander’s book provides a useful cor- 
rective to this state of affairs. To him 
Nazism seems a natural outgrowth of 
Germany’s corrupt interbellum forms 
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of both conservatism and liberalism; 
it should not, he says, be identified 
with what was sound and valid in the 
German tradition. 

But what is meant here by “sound 
and valid?” To Chancellor Adenauer 
it means the “Christian view of life,” 
a view which assures “true and gen- 
uine democracy not limited to the 
outward manifestations of govern- 
ment.” In this Dr. Alexander agrees; 
but what is remarkable in present- 
day Germany, he asserts, is the fact 
that the “liberal conservatism” of the 
Chancellor has successfully merged 
with the “conservative liberalism” of 
President Theodor Heuss in the sense 
at least that both profess allegiance 
to the “rational Natural Law.” This 
Law, both factions would claim, is a 
code of moral conduct “written into 
every man’s heart.” The Law finds 
itself in harmony both with healthy 
humanism and with strict theology. 
Consolidation of the ‘new order’ in 
Germany will thus largely depend 
upon the extent to which the “rational 
Natural Law” may become effective 
in the country’s political evolution 
and not primarily upon the deepen- 
ing of the Christian life. There is 
cautious but pointed criticism at 
various points throughout the book 
of positions taken by Germany’s 
ecclesiastical officialdom. 

This argument constitutes the meat 
of the book; the rest is meant largely 
to demonstrate the Chancellor’s suc- 
cess in giving political expression to 
the “rational Natural Law.” But it 
is in presenting a well-formulated 
theory of the Christian-Democratic 
position that the book has its im- 
portance. The position itself has an 
interesting history. Its suggestion 
that Catholics and more conservative 
Protestants can work together in 
amity for the creation of a demo- 
cratic Rechtsstaat was first offered as 
a possible platform during the twen- 
ties by a spokesman for the old Cen- 
ter Party; it arose out of Protestant 
uneasiness over too close an identifi- 
cation of political action with the 
specific spiritual concerns of the 
Catholic Church. Conservative Prot- 
estants had never really had a politi- 
cal roof over their heads and had 
tended therefore to associate them- 
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NEW BOOKS FOR LENT 


APPROACH TO PENANCE 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


On right and wrong ways of approach- 
ing penance and on the importance, 
before all else, of a true penetential 
spirit. Surely just the book we need for 
Lent? Ready February 11th $2.75 


THE TEMPTATIONS 
OF CHRIST 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. and 
P. K. Meagher, O.P. 


On the mysterious tempting of Christ by 
the devil at the close of the forty days 
he spent in the desert and on the lessons 
we can learn from it. A choice of the 
Themas More Book Club. Ready $2.75 


ST. BERNADETTE 


The Child and the Nun 
by Margaret Trouncer 


We all know Bernadette, the child who 
saw Our Lady. But it was the grown up 
Bernadette who was canonized, and she 
is curiously little known. Mrs. Trouncer, 
who has studied all the documents used 
in the canonization process, gives us an 
authentic portrait of a most attractive 
personality, steadily growing in holiness, 
but keeping the forthrightness and gaiety 
which characterized her as a child. 
Ready February 11th $3.75 


Order from any bookstore 


The February TRUMPET contains full descriptions 
of all our Spring books, extracts from books to 
come, reviews, articles and a Lenten reading 
list. To get the TRUMPET free and post-paid, 
write to Juliet MacGill at— 


Sheed & Ward, New York 3 
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EVERY 
LENT 


we suggest books for you to read 
(always available at your book- 
store). But we don’t suggest that 
reading our books is a penance. 


THE NUN’S ANSWER certainly 
isn’t. Written by a Carmelite 
Nun (she also wrote CATCH US 
THOSE LITTLE FOXES), it is a real 
joy. Hang on, it’s about a nun 
who goes into the convent and 
STAYS. That’s right, she doesn’t 
leap over a single wall. A very 
refreshing book for $3.50 * * * 
Father McNabb was an extraor- 
dinary man, and whenever he 
spoke he said extraordinary 
things about everyday truths. 
Perhaps it just seems that way 
because he had such a wonderful 
way of putting things. So, instead 
of looking to the heavens for 
guided missiles, look in your 
bookstore for Father McNabb’s 
STARS OF COMFORT, a collection of 
wise conferences for $3.50 * * * 
Our “wonderful” Pictorial Biog- 
raphy series has just given birth 
to a new title: ST. DOMINIC. In 
154 magnificent photographs by 
Leonard von Matt, here is the 
life of the great thirteenth cen- 
tury saint. $7.00 * * * This month 
the Shrine of Lourdes starts a 
year-long birthday party to com- 
memorate its one hundredth year. 
ST. BERNADETTE, also a Pictorial 
Biography by Leonard von Matt 
(the text by Francis Trochu), is, 
says Jubilee, “. . . a fascinating 
new book.” $7.00 * * * For the 
pilgrim actually going to Lourdes 
as well as the one going in spirit 
from his armchair, the perfect 
book is THIS PLACE CALLED 
LOURDES by Sister Maureen Flynn. 
A summary of all the reviews 
agrees with Ave Maria: “A top- 
notcher on Lourdes.” $3.75 * * * 
People who haven’t found the 
ideal meditation book yet need 


search no further: A DIARY OF 


MEDITATIONS by St. Francis de 
Sales is “excellent reflective read- 
ing”—The Critic. Arranged by 
Dom Cuthbert Smith, the book is 
attractively bound and has a silk 
ribbon marker for easy daily use. 
$4.75 
So... have a wonderful Lent. 
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selves with nationalist movements. 
Yet it has been apparent since 1945 
that the seam which binds Catholics 
and Protestants together in a single 
Party remains the weakest part of the 
fabric. At this point of juncture most 
of the attacks have been directed— 
the most telling blows coming, iron- 
ically during the recent elections from 
“Suabian Liberalism” for which Dr. 
Alexander expresses a high regard. 
It is evident, however, that the Chan- 
cellor’s movement will depend for its 
longevity upon whether it can be 
kept free of purely sectarian religious 
interests. 

The major theses of the book, of 
course, must be weighed in the light 
of experience. One may argue that 
the failure of the Weimar Republic 
was partly because of constant eco- 
nomic pressure from outside Germany 
while the Bundesrepublik has suc- 
ceeded by grace of the Marshall Plan 
and French willingness to cooperate 
toward European integration. Dr. 
Alexander’s vehement criticism of 
Dr. Heinrich Bruening is justifiable 
where based on his romantic addic- 
tion to nationalism and the values of 
“military experience.” But it is worth 
noting that Bruening, too, believed 
in the “rational Natural Law,” even 
as he attempted to extricate his coun- 
try from an economic morass. The 
Social Democrats of that period like- 
wise believed that “‘a true and genu- 
ine democracy” is “not limited to 
the outward manifestations of gov- 
ernment.” One of the great old sur- 
vivors of this group, Wilhelm Kaisen, 
now mayor of Bremen, has continued 
to hold that a broadly conceived pro- 
gram of public works, carried out 
effectively at the right time, might 
have sent Hitler back to limbo. 

When Dr. Alexander discusses 
Adenauer’s political achievement he 
singles out two policies which have 
held the center of the stage. The first 
is the idea of European unification, 
which primarily involves improved 
relations between France and Ger- 
many. 

The second is the problem of re- 
lations with Russia: and here the 
main question is whether the dismem- 
berment of Germany can be ended. 
This is the fateful center around 


which Germany’s future must revolve, 


The chapters dealing with it are of 
great importance because they out. 
line Adenauer’s aims and methods 
much more lucidly than any other 
book has done. 

There is no doubt that in Adenauer 
the world has a statesman for whom 
politics remains the “art of what is 
possible,” but whose ends, not rigidly 
national, show a sense of solidarity 
with the progressively conservative 
West. 

The narrow aim of this book is to 
defend the Chancellor against unjusti- 
fied criticism—the suggestion for ex- 
ample, that he is a “dictator” who 
has never really broken with National- 
Socialism. Its broader aim is to dis- 
till an essence from German thought 
and experience which will give mean- 
ing to the present. Sometimes, un- 
fortunately, the narrow purpose gets 
mixed up with the broader; that is 
inevitable. But the whole is noble, 
its perspectives are wide and _ in- 
vigorating: its implicit faith is a 
strong antidote to contemporary petu- 
lance and pessimism. 

—GEORGE SHUSTER 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


THe MEETING oF Love AND KNOoWL- 
EDGE: Perennial Wisdom, by M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J. (Harper, $3.00). A valua- 
ble, finely reasoned book (No. 16 in 
Harper’s World Perspectives series) 
which compares the Eastern and the 
Catholic approaches to the problem of 
perennial wisdom. Aldous Huxley, 
among others, has argued that a com- 
mon factor exists between the two ap- 
proaches, and that this factor can, and 
should, form the basis of Western per- 
sonal religion. 

Father D’Arcy argues patiently and 
persuasively that there are real diff- 
culties arising from Huxley’s somewhat 
bland proposal. Eventually, and indeed 
from the beginning, there is no distinct 
“common factor,” although, as Father 
D’Arcy writes, “this is not to say that 
God has not revealed himself in sundry 
places and at sundry times.” The dif- 
ferences are ones of method, expecta- 
tion and result; the apparent similari- 
ties—especially those that deal with 
“meditation, self-discipline and tran- 
quillity’—are finally incidental, al- 
though Eastern mystical writings con- 
tain many real values of a preliminary 
kind. 
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THE LITURGY OF 
THE MASS 





by DR. PIUS PARSCH 


Translated and adapted by 
Rev. H. E. Winstone 


Introduction by Clifford Howell, S.J. 
This is one of the most readable and 
attractive books about the Mass that 
has ever been written. Father Parsch 
states in his foreword to this revised 
edition that the object of the book re- 
mains predominantly practical, namely, 
that priests and laymen should have a 
deeper and livelier understanding of 
the Mass. Father Winstone has success- 
fully interpreted the warmth, enthusi- 
asm, and vividness of the author. $4.95 


STAGES 
IN PRAYER 


By J. G. Arintero, O.P. 


This is a book about mental prayer by 
an eminent Spanish Dominican theolo- 
gian who died in 1928 and whose cause 
is being investigated for beatification. 
In it the author shows that the mystical 
life is merely the Christian life pursued 
to its logical conclusion and that the 
road to contemplative prayer is open to 
all. Stages in Prayer describes and il- 
lustrates the stages of prayer from its 
humblest beginnings to its culmination 
in the prayer of union. $3.25 


At all Catholic bookstores 








15-17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The major separation between the 
two kinds of thought, Father D’Arcy 
finds, lies in the emphasis and value 
of personal love which Christians main- 
tain, and in the fact, for them, of the 
love between man and God. Whereas 
most Eastern philosophy aims to ex- 
tinguish the traces and “shadows” of 
individuality and desire, the final aim 
of Christianity is to achieve the fulfill- 
ment of desire, in the unity between 
man and a personal God. These aims, 
in turn, are never detachable from time, 
space and human personality; in fact 
the world reflects and values them in 
the structure of the Church. There is 
much to be gained from the East, 
Father D’Arcy writes (perhaps as 
much as we have already gained from 
Aristotle, for instance), but there is no 
real value in discarding the fact of love 
between men, and between man and 
God.—Davin CHANDLER 


THE AMERICAN Oasis, by Edward Hig- 
bee (Knopf, $5.00), STRANGERS IN THE 
VaLLEY, by Ellen Bromfield Geld 
(Dodd, Mead, $4.00) and Mataca 
Farm, by Marjorie Grice-Hutchinson 
(Newman, $3.25). Three books about 
the land, farmers and farming and the 
rewards of getting down to earth. 
Higbee’s study is both a history of 
American farming from Revolutionary 
times to the present, and a brilliant 
tour of the oasis of plenty which Amer- 
ica constitutes in the modern world. It 
is a farmer’s epic, but it has a sombre 
side: erosion, misuse of the soil, ex- 
ploitation of resources, drought, pests, 
commercialization, a growing dislike 
for farm life on the part of the young. 
Higbee’s prescription is partly a techni- 
cal one—conservation is vitally neces- 
sary in the U.S.—and partly an ideo- 
logical one—technology in a rational 
world holds out the chief promise for 
the future. 

In her book on an agricultural ex- 
periment in Brazil, Ellen Geld, the 
daughter of the late farmer-writer Louis 
Bromfield, speaks with more human- 
istic accents than does Higbee. Her 
family has been pioneering on a farm 
in Brazil since 1951, and they find the 
“earth a satisfying occupation.” Her 
book is happy and cheerful; with the 
optimism and enthusiasm of a natural 
pioneer she writes about the conquest 
of a swampy, weed-ridden and insect- 
infested land, which has been revived 
by modern agricultural techniques com- 
bined with a love for living things. 

Marjorie Grice-Hutchinson’s book is 
more comprehensive than the other two, 
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NEWMAN 
HIGHLIGHTS 


MELODY IN YOUR 
HEARTS 


Compiled by Rev. George L. Kane. In 
this sequel to Why | Entered the Convent, 
thirteen of the original nun authors con- 
tinue the story of their religious lives by 
describing their personal experiences in 
living convent life. $3.00 


A selection of the Catholic Literary Foun- 
dation. 


GIVE ME SOULS 


A Life of 
Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val 


By Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F., 
with a Foreword by the Marquis de Merry 
del Val. A full-length study of St. Pius 
X's brilliant and controversial Secretary 
of State, and his turbulent times. $3.75 


MEDITATIONS BEFORE 
MASS 


By Rev. Romano Guardini, translated by 
Elinor Castendyk Briefs. This superlatively 
fine book on the Mass is now available 
in an unabridged, paperback edition. 
Cloth $3.00 Paper $1.25 


PLEDGE OF GLORY 


By Dom Eug Vandeur, translated by 
Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi Mon- 
astery. A Eucharistic commentary on the 
prayer of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity 
by an author whose finely-wrought prose 
elaborates its phrases and elucidates its 
implications. $2.75 





READINGS IN THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF NATURE 


College Readings Series—Number 2 


Edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., 
S.T.D. Representative statements by lead- 
ing scientists and philosophers on the 
character and central problems of the 
philosophy of nature. The list of contrib- 
utors includes: Eddington, Maritain, van 
Melsen, Renoirte, Smith, Poincare, New- 
ton, “Einstein, Barnett, Schrodinger, and 
Born. $2.25 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 














COMING 
From The Question Box 


WHAT 
THEY ASK 
ABOUT 
THE CHURCH 


Msgr. J. D. Conway 


Millions of readers 
have enjoyed and 
profited by reading 
Msgr. J. D. Con- 
way’s Question Box 
columns in The 
Catholic Digest, 
Our Sunday Visitor 
and The Catholic 
Messenger of Dav- 
enport, Iowa. Here 
is a book based on the Question Box 
material, answering the questions that 
Catholics and non-Catholics are asking 


about the Church. 


“We at the Catholic Digest know by 
means of continuing surveys that the 


‘seven or so million readers of the 


Catholic Digest regard them as the 
most interesting articles we have ever 
published.” 
Rev. Paul Bussard, Editor 
The Catholic Digest 


Answers to questions about The Vir- 
gin Mary/ The Mass/ Purgatory 
The Index/ The Legion of Decency / 


Racial Discrimination, and many 


others. 
$3.95 


KEY TO 
THE PSALMS 


Mary Perkins Ryan 


An important commentary on the 
Psalms by the well-known author and 
translator, Mary Perkins Ryan. 
“A lucid and appropriate explanation 
of the sublimity and beauty of God’s 
Songs.” 

St. Louis Review 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 








more concerned .with a total culture 
than with specific problems of the soil. 
An Englishwoman who married a Ger- 
man farmer and went to live outside 
Malaga in southern Spain, she became 
absorbed in the rhythm of the life 
around her, the as yet little changed 
peasant existence of Andalusia. Her 
book is filled with anecdotes about 
daily life on the farm, the customs and 
beliefs of her neighbors, their feasts 
and fairs, and with descriptions of 
local flora and fauna and a running 
account of Malaga’s history. The key 
to the integral lives which the Span- 
iards she observed continue to live lies, 
she writes, in the Church year, which 
weaves pagan and Christian, sinner and 
saint, farmer and shopkeeper, into a 
coherent pattern. Life in Malaga is cer- 
tainly no paradise, but, as Mrs. Grice- 
Hutchinson reports, it is solidly rooted 
and authentic.—ErRNst WINTER 


A Bir Orr THE Map, by Angus Wilson 
(Viking, $3.50). Short stories illustra- 
ting some of the seedier aspects of con- 
temporary British society. Mr. Wilson 
is a careful stylist and if his plots are 
sometimes a bit thin he brings each 
story alive with finely etched charac- 
terizations. But for all the precision and 
refinement of their structure there is 
something clammy about these sketches. 
In each there is a suggestion of evil 
that is never fully explored and a 
heavy indifference in the characters 
that is oppressive. Some Wilsonites, like 
the “teddy boys” and the coffee bar 
anarchists, prowl the margins of this 
devitalized society, talking incessantly 
and doing nothing. Others, members of 
a faded middle class, seem to be struck 
dumb in the center of irresolution and 
decay, without a dream of breaking 
free. A few adolescents display a wist- 
ful admiration for the energy of their 
imperialist grandfathers, which they 
find at least more manly than the 
mawkishness of their immediate elders. 
But over all of them hangs a thick fog 
of hopelessness. 

Mr. Wilson is not one of the vitriolic 
young men now lacerating British life 
and character so furiously; he is too 
quietly ironic and too controlled for 
that. But he seems just as contemptuous 
and just as devoid of compassion as 
they are.—EttTa SAMov 


THe MakroKa Sisters, by Junichiro 
Tanizaki (Knopf, $4.95), is a complex, 
delicately beautiful novel about the 
gradual decline of a once-wealthy and 
prominent merchant family of Osaka. 











SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 











DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON 8, D.C. 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 














Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national accredita- 
tion. Pre-professional training for medicine, law, social 
service. Elementary and secondary teacher education; 
art, music, home economics education. 200-acre campus 
* foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. 
f sports. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 





Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


pion by the Sisters of Syeiden of Saint-Mary-of- 
e-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year college 
rte with terminal courses “in e economics, secre- 
tarial. Art, Music (including harp). 4-year —— 
preparatory high school on adjoining campus. Social, 
cational and cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital 
Resident, day. Please state age, grade in school. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department B Washington 16, D. C. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training; pre-medicine, pre-law. Dramatic 
and musical productions with nearby men’s colleges. 
350-acre campus near Philadelphia. New residence hall. 
liberal arts building. Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted 
by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. fy: 
application advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box J, 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 


As illustrated in the 
October issue of JUBILEE 
Designing for artistic unity: 
Vestments in the classical tradition 
Appointments 
Church interior renovation 
address queries to 
Robert Bonnette, Director 


MARYWOOD STUDIOS 


MONTGOMERY CENTER, VERMONT 
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In the background is the slow shifting 
of values prior to World War II, when 
Japan became more westernized, more 
susceptible to the restless confusion of 
the world outside. There are four Maki- 
oka sisters, of whom the’ two eldest, 
Tsuruko and Sachiko are married. ‘The 
main action of the plot revolves around 
their attempts to find a suitable hus- 
band for Yukiko, the third sister, and 
to keep Taeko, the youngest, from step- 
ping too far out of line. Yukiko is an 
vld-fashioned girl, painfully shy before 
suitors but adept at the tea ceremony. 
flower arrangement and calligraphy. 
Taeko, who makes dolls for a living. 
is very independent and a bit of a rebel. 
The changes in the Makioka family and 
in Japanese middle-class society are 
most clearly reflected in her. 

Mr. Tanizaki is a first rate craftsman 
who pays constant attention to detail. 
whether in drawing out the nuances of 
each personality or in describing Japan- 
ese architecture, poetry and dancing or 
the custom of viewing cherry blossoms 
in the Spring. The sum of these details 
is a strong, unified impression of a 
time, place and people. 

—Oon Burke 


THE EMERGENCE OF LiBERAL CATHOLI- 
cisM In THE UNitep States, by Robert 
D. Cross (Harvard University Press, 
$5.50). In the last years of the nine- 
teenth century the United States and 
the American Church simultaneously 
arrived at self-awareness. The larger 
and the smaller body faced many iden- 
tical pressures—from immigration, ex- 
pansion, the rush of scientific ideas— 
which affected their structures and 
helped shape them into the form we 
know today. Inside the Church there 
was a struggle for power between what 
Professor Cross calls “liberals” and 
“conservatives.” On the liberal side, 
such men as Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop 
Ireland and Father Hecker urged ad- 
vanced social policies, cooperation with 
the “American way” and the severance 
of some intellectual ties with Europe. 
The conservatives, who included Arch- 
bishop Corrigan of New York, Bishop 
McQuaid of Paducah and most of the 
German clergy in the midwest, felt that 
to turn away from Europe meant the 
abandonment of the traditional values 
of the Church. They argued passionate- 
ly that the Constitution was an atheistic 
document and that there was a neces- 
sary hostility between the Church and 
a democratic state. 

Professor Cross, in surveying the bat- 
tle, relates it to subsequent and previ- 
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ous Church history, and shows the ef- 
fect it had, mostly deleterious, in such 
fields as Catholic education, the atti- 
tude toward conversions and the posi- 
tion of the laity. His style is a little 
fusty, relying heavily on socio-historical 
jargon, and a reader unfamiliar with 
the period may have some difficulty in 
keeping track of his chronology. Fur- 
thermore, the terms “liberal” and “con- 
servative” are a little arbitrary, since 
they were not used at the time. But 
apart from this, the book adds a good 
deal of unpartisan and useful informa- 
tion to our still scanty knowledge of 
the period.—D.C. 


THE RIGHT OF THE PEopLE, by William 
O. Douglas (Doubleday, $4.00). A 
frank if somewhat cluttered critique of 
past and present governmental intru- 
sions into the private lives of American 
citizens. Justice Douglas cites numerous 
Supreme Court decisions which have 
interpreted the Bill of Rights in specif- 
ic cases, sometimes with the effect of 
restricting liberty and other times with 
that of strengthening it. In recent years, 
the Justice thinks, we have too often 
aped totalitarian methods in our anxiety 
to protect the country from communist 
infiltration. In so doing, he says, we 
have imposed a mindless mediocrity on 
foreign service officers, stifled independ- 
ent criticism of official policies and 
left the way open for outrageous inva- 
sions of privacy. Justice Douglas thinks 
wire-tapping, for instance, should be 
brought under the jurisdiction of the 
Fourth Amendment; in another connec- 
tion he is distinctly unhappy over the 
ascendancy of the military in American 
life. His book is clumsily written, but 
its thesis is important and, in these 
timorous times, almost revolutionary. 
—CATHERINE FitzGERALp 


CoLLecteD Poems, by Roy Campbell 
(Regnery, $6.50). High, wide and 
sometimes handsome verse by a writer 
whose cult of action and virility was not 
to everyone’s taste, but whose narra- 
tive and satirical gifts were consider- 
able. Written mostly in rhyming coup- 
lets, the poems deal, in an old-fashioned 
manly way, with such themes as the 
Spanish Civil War (Campbell fought 
with Franco,) bull-fighting, Africa, mar- 
riage and animals. Often angry, fre- 
quently effective in a satirical mode 
reminiscent of Swift, the individual 
pieces make up a body of poetry re- 
markable for its quality of engagement, 
amounting almost to a hymn to the ac- 
tual. The longest poem, called Flower- 
ing Rifle, is a galloping narrative of the 








A POPULAR HISTORY OF 


THE JESUITS 


By Denis Meadows 





A study of the activities of the 
Society of Jesus from its earliest 
beginnings to the present day, this 
work tells of the many saints and 
scholars who have formed the 
spirit of this revolutionary Catho- 
lic order, of its suppression and 
its subsequent new vitality. A clear 
and concise presentation of an 
important area of the history of 
the Church and of the Western 
world, this volume shows the 
Jesuits at work within the womb 
of time but with an initiative and 
idealism that are in search of the 
infinite. Probably $3.50 
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Spanish conflict,.and it brings the read- 
er smack up against the sounds and 
sights of ‘battle—D. C. 


SHARKS AND LiTTLE Fisu, by Wolfgang 
Ott (Pantheon, $4.95). Described as 
the first major novel about the German 
navy during World War II, this truly 
horrifying book makes some of the Ger- 
man army novels we have read recently 
seem almost relaxed. As Herr Ott tells 
it, service aboard German submarines 
and mine-sweepers appears to have 
been so hellish, so filled with an infi- 
nite variety of physical and mental suf- 
fering, that it is incredible that anyone 
could have endured it. As the war drew 
to a close, eight of every ten German 
submarines that left port failed to re- 
turn, and the ones that did brought 
back crews driven almost mad by their 
experiences. In its ferocious, unrelent- 
ing way, Sharks and Little Fish makes 
about as effective an indictment of war 
as can be imagined, but to read it 
requires the steadiest nerves.—R. G. 


Marriace, A GREAT SACRAMENT, by 
Canon Jacques Leclercq (Macmillan, 
$1.95), traces the evolution of doctrine 
on marriage from the early days of 
Christianity, when the primary em- 
phasis was negative—marry or burn— 
until today, when marriage is seen as 
a means of sanctification, a vocation to 
holiness. Some of the Canon’s specific 
comments seem more applicable to Eu- 
ropeans than Americans, but in gen- 
eral his remarks on conjugal spiritual- 
ity, children, the passions and love, and 
the spirit of poverty in marriage help 
bring the mystical concept of marriage 
into clearer focus.—O. B. 


DanTe’s OTHER Wortp, by Bernard 
Stambler (N.Y.U. Press, $6.50). A 
clear and comprehensive introduction 
to the complex theology and poetics of 
Dante, by way of an imaginative survey 
of the age in which he lived. Professor 
Stambler, who teaches at Juilliard, does 
not go as far as Papini, who insists 
that only Catholics can fully appreciate 
Dante, or Eliot, who, on the other hand, 
claims that Dante is more universal 
than Shakespeare. But he does issue 
a cordial invitation to the reader to 
accompany him on an exegetical tour 
of The Divine Comedy, with most of the 
time spent in Purgatory, “the canticle 
that is closest to common human ex- 
perience.”—Howarp Gop 


Moottik1, by Rumer Godden (Viking, 
$3.50), is a collection of quiet little 
stories and poems about the people of 


Bengal, Kashmir and the Himalayas jn” 
India, where Mrs. Godden spent much 
of her youth. The prose pieces—por.' 
traits of nomadic tribesmen, peasant | 
farmers and a missionary nun—are™ 
subtle, sympathetic and deftly written, © 
(The title story, about a whimsical ele. | 
phant who is factotum for a jungle 
hunting camp is particularly delight.— 
ful.) But poetry is apparently not Mrs, © 
Godden’s forte, and the samples offered 7 
here are mediocre. 4 









ay 
Lay Workers For Curist, edited by 7 
Rev. George L. Kane (Newman, $3.00). ~ 
A collection of brief essays by a num- 
ber of non-clerical members of the ™ 
Church telling how and why they made © 
the decision to turn their efforts towards | 
an active spreading of the Word in the - 
world. All of the contributors are well © 
known to Catholics, some of them emi- 7 
nently so—among the latter are Dorothy 7 
Day, James B. Carey, Catherine de ~ 
Hueck Doherty, Cong. Eugene McCar- | 
thy and Dorothy Dohen. , 


Tue Oxrorp Dictionary OF THE CHRIS- © 
TIAN CuurcH (Oxford, $17.50). A mas-— 
sive (1492-page) compilation of infor- © 
mation on almost every aspect of Chris- © 
tianity, prepared by a staff of Angli- © 
cans, Catholics and members of other | 
denominations who, with only a few ~ 
exceptions among the 6,000 entries, | 
have managed to agree on definitions 7 
that are both accurate and fair to all 





parties concerned. To do this without 

making compromises is a minor mira- 

cle. An important work of reference. qT 

TOGETHER IN Marriace, by John J. 

Kane (Fides, $3.50). A chatty book 

about a noble vocation. Dr. Kane fo- 1 

cusses upon some common matrimonial eve 

problems, including money, in-laws, aut 

mixed marriages, playboy husbands has 

and playgirl wives, drinking, etc., with- car 

out, however, neglecting the creative Yo 

aspects: children, the sharing of exist- a } 

ence and the building of a stable fami- a 

ly life around prayer and with the par- 

ish as a physical center. ’ 
tio 

XENOPHON: THE PERSIAN EXPEDITION, : 

translated by Rex Warner (Penguin, his 

$.85). A fine translation of one of the be 

greatest adventure stories of all time. his 

The Greek invasion of Persia during his 

the early years of the Fourth century, 

B.C. was an epic of courage and re- | 
exi 


sourcefulness, but in Xenophon’s ac- 
count of it it also becomes one of the th; 
best sources we possess for an under- 
standing of Greek attitudes, practices 
and values. spe 
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a bass fiddle or summering on Cape Cod. (Though 
he has heen known to read Eric Gill, it’s true.) 


The JUBILEE man avoids any danger of pisciniza- 
tion through a simple monthly exercise. As soon as 
his copy of JUBILEE arrives, he eagerly picks it up and 
begins to read. At once the scales fall from his eyes. 
his blood turns warm and he feels the ground under 
his feet. 


You, too, can avoid the risk of leading a submerged 
existence by subscribing to JUBILEE—the magazine 
that offers no bait except the truth. 


For Catholic Press Month juBILEE is making a 
special short-term introductory offer of ten months 
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UNCLE PETER ON THE 


CATHOLIC PRESS 


Uncle Peter is a source of continual astonishment to us. For 
example, just when we’d written the old bird off as a hide-bound 
conservative he came through with as radical yet hard-headed 
appraisal of Catholic Press Month as we’ve seen. We'll pass along 
his comment so you can judge for yourselves. “I’m agin all this 
palaver about Catholics having a duty to support the Catholic 
Press,” Uncle writes. “Not that there’s anything wrong with it, 
but say it once and then fergit it. Because that’s no way to 

get people to do anythin. Why, I’d never even pay fer my live 
bait if I told My customers that they OWED it to me to buy my 
books! They owe it to themselves! It’s like a mother tellin 

her kid to eat for her sake. It’s no wonder so many mothers are 
always wiping oatmeal out of their hair. The kid’s got to eat 
for his own sake, so as to git strong n’ healthy. Same way, 
folks have to read Catholic books and magazines so as to beef 
up their faith, know what’s goin on and things like that. Tell 

em it’s a duty an you'll see em fallin all over themselves gettin 
out the door. But let em know how much they'll enjoy it an 

you won't be able to fill all the orders. It’s like my books 

you fellers advertise. Fine stuff. No one has to read em, but 
them as does ’ll be mighty satisfied.” 


We can only nod in wonderment at Uncle’s sagacity, which so often 
surpasses our own, and urge you to look over the books listed on 
this page and send in your order. For Catholic Press Month, or 

any other time, they’re excellent choices, and splendid bargains, too. 


$2.50 EACH 


27) THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER, by 
Josué de Castro. A world-famous Brazilian 
scientist shows how conservation and de- 
velopment of the earth’s food resources— 
not artificial means of population control 
—are the answers to undernourishment 
and starvation. An important book. (List 
price, $5.00) 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. Animportant work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
his nm, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and transiator. (List price, $4.50) 


54) WALLS ARE CRUMBLING, by Rev. 
John M. Oesterreicher. The stories of seven 
Jewish philosophers who, some fully, some 
only partially, discovered Christ and thus 
“remained more than ever faithful to Is- 
rael and to its vocation.” (List price, $5.00) 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought jor each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
of ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- 
ey apologists and mystics. (List price 


$2.00 EACH 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, psychologists and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 
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42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in.” 
tensive and syinpathetic study of the con. 
troversial third century Scriptural inter. 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50)” 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, editeg 
by Frank Sheed. An excellent collection 
of writings on Our Lord by dozens of ay- 
thors including Chesterton, Karl Adam, » 
Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.09) 


56) LAW, LIBERTY AND LOVE, by Co. | 
lumba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. The formation 
of Western civilization and the crisis it 
faces today in terms of the title’s three | 
ideals. (List price, $4.00) 


61) DESERT CALLING, by Anne Fre.” 
mantle. The dramatic life of the young 
French army officer who gave up a hedon- 
istic career to live as a hermit in the 
Sahara desert, only to be murdered by 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


23) GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL, © 
edited by Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. Cap. | 
Four distinguished English Catholics—-M. ¢. 
D’Arcy, S.J., Christopher Dawson, C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., and E. I. Watkin—explain 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays 
addressed to the ordinarily intelligent 
reader. (List price, $3.00) 


57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watkin. ° 
An English luminary sheds light on ten 
shadowy. saints and near-saints in a wit 

and entertaining book. (List price, $3.50) 


58) RECENT THOUGHT IN FOCUS, by 
Donald Nicoll. An examination of psychol- 
ogy, natural science and modern philosophy 
—existentialism, logical positivism, Marz- 
ism and phenomenology—which points out 
the truths of each and their relevance to 
Christianity. (List price, $3.50) 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 7 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which | 
adds depth to the Englishman known for” 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List ~ 
price, $3.00) ‘ 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY, 
Two short novels probing the nature of- 
love and hate against a_ background of 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00) 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an” 
upper-class family dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and crying to q 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


38) FLESH AND BLOOD, A powerful story” 
of a brother and sister caught up in a pas-— 
sionate relationship with their gardener’s® 
son. (List price, $3.00) 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An 
account of two contrasting yet related love” 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00)" 


$1.00 EACH 


16) GOD’S WAYFARER, by Irina Gorain- 
off. A moving and excellently written _ac- 
count of a pilgrimage to Rome by a Rus- 
sian Catholic woman who set forth with= 
no money and no worldly goods except a™ 
change of clothes and a wooden cross 
about her neck. (List price, $2.75) —- 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by~™ 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays 
on the relations between poetry, mysti- 
75} magic and knowledge. (List price, 


47) SALVATION OF THE NATIONS, by 
Jean Danielou. An essay on missionary 
problems, with special emphasis on Asia, 
that remains hopeful while steering clear 
of wishful thinking and rationalizations. 
(List price, $2.00) : 


53) GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, by Sieg- 
mund Levaire. A discussion of the great 
Mass, the first ae Mass ever writ- 
ten, composed by one of the giants of the 
14th century—a book which bears exam- 
ination in the light of the current contro- 
jas about music in church. (List price, 








